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Loma makes The Good Earth Better 


" ” ° 
5 * pe » 


or 
HEREVER grass, flowers, snrubs and trees are 
grown under cultivation Nature finds it impossible to keep 
pace with the constant depletion of the soil and as a result 
plants suffer from undernutrition—become progressively 
less healthy and beautiful—less able to withstand the at- 
tacks of disease and insects. 
But there is one scientific.and highly satisfactory way to 
replace the vital elements which plant growth removes 
from the soil. 
Apply Loma and you make the good earth even better 
For Loma is the perfect plant food, a 
blended, balanced ration of all the elements required for 


than before. 


sturdy, healthy growth. Loma contains proper amounts of 
available Nitrogen to intensify color and build leaf and 
stem tissue. LoOma contains an adequate proportion of 
available Phosphorous to stimulate root growth and 


blooms. Léma contains a generous supply of available 
water-soluble Potash to make plants strong. And in addi- 
tion, Loma contains every one of the rarer food elements 
which science has recently discovered all plants need. 
In short, Loma is scientific, dependable, highly efficient. 
It is the best thing on earth for lawns, flowers, shrubs, 
trees, fruits, vegetables. 
Spectacular and completely satisfactory results are at all 
times GUARANTEED if you use Loma in accordance with 
simple directions accompanying every box or bag. Why 
compromise with quality? Try Loma this year. See the 
difference! 

A Product of 
TENNESSEE CORPORATIO 
61 Broadway New York, N. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


por Ei verything 


The Perfect Plant Food 


Green that Grows 
















Biq News for Amateur Gardeners in 94 
Here's a Brand-New Edition of 


The GARDEN | 
ENCYCLOPEDI 


With Much New Material and Many New Illustrations 
Pe 










At the LOWEST PRICE EVER 


All These NEW FEATURES: jo? $ 
ponders LESS GARDENING. Directions which enable you to 





try the very latest chemical method of growing fiowers 
and vegetables. 
NEW METHOD OF COMBATING PESTS. Puts in your 


hands the latest we = for controlling and destroying EASY 
your garden’s enemi 

A NEW SCIENCE: BIo- DYNAMICS. Explains the start- TERMS IF 
ling forces of nature that are at work in your garden. 

WILD-FLOWER GARDENING. Practical information YOU WISH 
which will enable you to succeed in this popular special 

field. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Fascinating directions and 

diagrams to help you display your fiowers in lovely 


decorative groupings. 


ractical a po Othe 


HOW AND HOW NOT T 
MAKE A — PILE 









ER BANDING 
OF TREES 














AND — FOR —— 







More Than 350,000 Copies 
of the Former Edition Sold at Higher Prices! 
Now Accepted as the Standard Handbook of American Gardeners { 


OW ready—to help you make your next season’s garden the envy of 

everyone—this completely up-to- date, new, enlarged edition of the big- 
gest, most useful ““how to grow it’ volume ever published for the amateur. 
But, in spite of all the additional material packed into its pages, The NEW 
1941 Garden Encyclopedia is being sold at an amazingly low new price! 
Think of it, this complete guide to garden success in ONE big volume is 
now only $3.00! And you pay nothing to satisfy yourself that it will answer 
every question—meet every problem that can come up in your garden! 


Written for All U. $. Climates, Soils, Seasons and Methods, by American Experts 
Revised and Enlarged-——New Type, New Plates. Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 


The NEW Garden Hucocletadie’s 10,000 articles, edited by You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., furnish every detail of informa- at the special pre-season price of $3.00, for the cloth binding. 
tion you will need about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring Price may go up soon. Send the coupon, with no money. The 





for, and protecting from pests. You are told exactly how—in NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
plain, non-technical English. Dozens of practical experts were If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
called in to furnish a// the directions the average home gar- make a first payment of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate 
dener needs to grow every variety of plant successfully; the of $1.00 per month, until the special price of $3.00 (plus a 
accuracy of every fact and method was checked by the high- few cents postage) is paid. Remember, the NEW Garden 
est horticultural authorities. Here, for the first time in a Encyclopedia, just finished, is even bigger and more complete 
single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW— ¥ than its famous predecessor—yet you get it at a strikingly 
ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT TO GROW! lower price. A more astonishing value than ever before! Ex- 


amine it FREE. WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 912, 50 West 
NEW from Cover to Cover. Right Up to the 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Minute! SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER—An Amazing Bargain! 
You can be certain of making your next garden successful in EXAMINE IT FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON 
every way by getting The New Garden Encyclopedia now— WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 


: . . , . a ae . : , » Dept. $12, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
: t y step. W ‘ y w : ° ; ae ‘ 
and consul ing it at every stef With its aid you will kno I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The New Gar- 


how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise den Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one 
: ‘ 4 cio 7 . . a week’s examination. I may return the book within one week and owe nothing. 
bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. Like an ever If I keep it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will send $1.00 each 
resent expert adviser its ages will tell you when and month until the special, pre-season price of $3.00 (plus a few cents postage) 
P I pag ) month 
where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, etc., — (If full cash accompanies order, book will be 
. ° ° ° sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 

during the winter; how to prune, disbud, etc., how to culti- 
vate indoor and outdoor window boxes; how to condition HAMS wcccccccccscrcocccceocoecseceose Cee ee ee eee eee eee Hee Heeeeeeeeee 
soil and fertilize; how to grow every flower, vegetable, MORNE <i. nnsthastucsnuncsnasgaiioncabie baal abasdaametnhaaanda 


shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan your gar- 


CD: nin 5n0) 030.06066060500.0006094.066.56000080050000 BD  vdenswcnssceccecs 
den for economy, seasonal chan es, and year round beauty. : 
7? / 7 


OC Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding illustrated, for $1 extra 
Copyright, 1941, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. SHIPPING WEIGHT 5 LBS. - ‘ 15-41 
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the plant hormone 
powder 


PRODUCES BETTER 
PLANTS BY GROWING 
MORE ROOTS 


ROOTONE is_ the’ chemical 
equivalent of the natural root 
forming hormones. It is the easi- 
est possible form for use, as no 
mixing is needed, 





Geranium cuttings treated and untreated 


CUTTINGS OR SLIPS 


Root more rapidly and more heavily 
with ROOTONE treatment. Just dip 
the base of the cutting in the powder 
before setting in sand or soil. The 
dust that adheres is sufficient to stimu- 
late rooting. 


Will sprout more quickly. Heavier 
rooting also’ results, thus giving 
better resistance to drought. 1 oz. 


ROOTONE treats 10 Ibs. of seed. 





Chrysanthemum cuttings 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Germinate more quickly and evenly 
when dusted with ROOTONE before 
planting. Roots form more quickly 
and heavily, helping the plant to grow 
faster and flower sooner. For example, 
Petunias, Marigolds, Zinnias and Nas- 
turtiums flower a week to 10 days 
earlier with ROOTONE treatment. 

Trial packet 25c; 2 oz. jar $1.00 
1 Ib. can $5.00 

Buy from your dealer today 
or write to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-22 
AMBLER, PA. 
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1940 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 27 (January to December, 
1940 issues) is now available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
and mailing costs to THE FLOWER GROWER, Subscription Dept., 
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2 STAR ROSES | 


HALF-PRICE "GET ACQUAINTED’ OFFER 


O familiarize FLOWER GROWER readers with them fascinating. 
y gehen ~< STAR ROSES, we make this half- edging plant for rose and flower beds. As cut 
price “Get Acquainted” Offer. Send $1 and the flowers, in unique Lilliputian arrangements, 
coupon below for typical plants of two of our finest they bring “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” from all who 
varieties, regularly $1 each. 


Outdoors they’re the perfect 


see them. 


+ ROUGE MALLERIN, H.T. This year our famous trio of tiny roses be- 
comes a quartette. yeMIDGET, a new rose- 
pink miniature now joins white »PIXIE, 
large blooms of glowing scarlet. yellow % BABY GOLD STAR, and scarlet %TOM 
THUMB. 
Damask fragrance. Regularly ; ; i 
As a special offer to introduce you to miniatures, 
$1 each. the group of four is priced at $3.15. Individually 
they'd cost $3.75. Better order now. The supply is 








Bright velvety red buds open to 





% GOLDEN SASTAGO, H.T. limited. Send $3.15 TODAY for one each of these 
Gleaming buttercup-yellow in a four delightful miniature roses. 
« — ee « 

setting of superb dark foliage. FREE ROSE BOOKLETS 

Delightful fragrance. Regularly “BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES.” a new, completely 

$1 each. revised edition of our heipful booklet, is now ready. 

“— Tells what to do when you go into your rose garden. 

~ > r 7 J _ ee J .we; 1e = ' . ; . 
Send only $1 NOW. BOTH thes 2-year, field Amply illustrated, full of ideas 
grown plants will be sent you POSTPAID at plant- — . 


and suggestions. You'll find it im- 
mensely valuable. Write now for 
your free copy. 

1941 STAR ROSE CATALOG will 
guide you in selecting new roses. 
Describes 177 finest varieties in- 
cluding all the All-American Rose 
Selections. Shows 79 varieties in 
natural color. It’s free! Write 
today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY + WEST GROVE 401, PA. 


Robert Pyle, President Rose Specialists for 43 years 


ing time. Their sturdy growth and splendid blooms 
will delight you all summer and for years to come. 
All STAR ROSES are GUARANTEED TO 
BLOOM. 


NEW MINIATURE ROSES 


Here’s a new hobby for you flower lovers—minia- 
ture roses! You've read about them recently, but 
have you tried them? Hundreds have—and find 








THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 401, Pa. 
C) Enclosed find $1. Send me POSTPAID at planting time STAR ROSES Rouge EE A ERE A Be PE TL SEE IT A A * 

Mallerin and Golden Sastago as advertised in February *“*FLOWER GROWER.” i esses EEE II CC CC CC eRe eee 
[] Enclosed find $3.15. Send me POSTPAID one each of the four miniature roses 

Midget, Pixie, Baby Gold Star, and Tom Thumb. Address 






[] Please send me free copy of ““BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES.” 









(] Please send me free 1941 STAR ROSE CATALOG. MAME nee cece eee ewer e ewer ee enneee MAE ©... . eee eee, 
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“FIGHT THRIPS 
WITH LYSOL” 


advises National Gladiolus 
Society Secretary 


Just before planting...soak bulbs for 
6 hours in a weak solution of LYSOL (4 
teaspoonfuls to 1 gallon of water)... 
allow to drip...is method recom- 
mended by C. G. Young. 


Many gardeners and professional gladiolus 
growers have found that ‘‘LysoL”’ combats 
thrips. Mr. C. G. Young, Secretary of the 
National Gladiolus Society writes: 


“T used Lysou for my spring 1939 plant- 
ing. I found that LysoL positively elimi- 
nated all thrips on the bulbs treated. Also, 
I discovered that this treatment was of 
great benefit in stimulating root growth in 
dormant bulbs. 


“LYSOL solution may be used for several 
dips without adding additional amounts of 
LYSOL. This is not true of bichloride of mer- 
cury. LYSOL solution does not retard bloom- 
ing. Bichloride of mercury may delay bloom- 
ing for as much as two weeks.” 


P.S. And don’t forget to use “Lysov” in 
all your housecleaning to help combat 
germs. Buy “LYSOL” at your local druggist. 









Disinfectant 


aseusraore 


Lysol 


























The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Dr. Kraus Defines Chrysanthemum 
Program 


[Dr. E. J. Kraus, whose Chrysanthemums 
were described in the January issue, page 
21, has received so many letters about them 
that the following typical reply letter is 


printed herewith, since it contains addi- 
tional facts.—EbIToR. ] 
(Copy of Letter) 
May I acknowledge your inquiry con- 
cerning hardy Chrysanthemums. At pres- 


ent neither seeds nor plants are available 
for general distribution. 

There is no commercial supply of seed. 
Our own seeds were obtained by making 


hand pollinated crosses of what we con- 
sider the best varieties as parent stocks. 
This is done in the greenhouse each 


autumn. Like most hybrids, these Chrys- 
anthemums do not come true from seed— 
among the seedlings there are always 
plants showing a great variety of form, 
color and degree of winter hardiness. 
From many thousands of such seedlings 
grown each year, 25 to 100 are selected for 
further testing in the garden. 

We have not released any of these varie- 
ties as yet, and shall not offer them for 
distribution until they have been tested 
in the open ground without protection for 
at least two years. Some of them have been 
sent to various experiment stations to be 
tested in different soils and _ climates. 
Those which have been tested and seem 
worthy will probably be released for dis- 
tribution within a year. 

Several newspaper clippings, which have 
come to us, imply that these varieties 
bloom out of doors during the entire win- 
ter even though the temperature is 30° 
below zero. Of course such statements are 
inaccurate. The facts are that some of 
the varieties bloom in August, others in 
September and others’ in early October, 
often still showing good color into Novem- 
ber, depending upon the severity of the 
season. The plants of all of these, however, 
may be left in the open garden during the 


winter where they will survive even under 
severe climatic conditions and -continue to 
bloom at their proper season year after 
year. What the performance of these 
plants may be in regions having very mild 
winter climates can be stated only after 


critical trials have been made in such lo- 
ecalities. Our efforts have been directed 
primarily toward obtaining early blooming 
types which can withstand cold northern 
winters. 

We appreciate your inquiry and if you 


i 
' ‘are lo s hall be very glad to have 
1 | care to do so, sha ve very glad to have 
1 " ‘ “eg ‘ 
i SEND FOR FREE LeArtet 1} you write us again this coming spring, 
1 Lehn & Fink Products Corp. : for by that time we should be in a posi- 
Dept. F. G. 241, Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. l tion to give you the names of nurserymen 
1 Please send me your free leaflet on the use | who may have some of the varieties avail- 
of “Lyso.” for combating thrips. ; | able for general distribution.—E. J. Kraus 
| ‘ 
! Name —. l ° ' 
: Flat Gladiolus Corms Preferred! 
Street___ ——— ! . 
= aa —— ,]| To the Editor: 
City- a State 1 | AS much as I like reading Mr. Benja- 
i isan esc ne ee eo. 4 | min Auten’s comments, for he seems 


to have the answer to everything, I cer- 
tainly do not agree with him on old age 
for Gladiolus bulbs (“Why Gladiolus 
Bulbs Go Blind,” Jan. p. 32). Of course, 
I am no expert, but I have grown a few 
hundred each year for some ten or twelve 
years and have seen so many odd happen- 
ings that I do not believe anyone knows 
the truth about these things. How can a 
Gladiolus be old when it is always a new 
corm? My Gladiolus do not do at all as 
Mr. Auten states and I would rather have 
the big, flat bulbs than the high crowned 
ones, believe it or not! Some time ago I 
read of test trials carried out by some 
college (can’t remember the name). They 
claimed there was no foundation to the 
statement that high crowned Gladiolus 
corms gave better bloom than the flat ones. 
It pleased me to find that somebody agreed 


with me. 

By the way, I was reading about the 
Pig-a-back plant in “Life” magazine and 
wishing I knew the botanical name and 
where I could buy a plant when along 
came the January FLOWER GROWER (See 


pages 27 and 47), giving me just that in- 
formation.—KATHERINE JARVIS, (N. Y.) 


Inspired by Mrs. King 
To the Editor: 

F when you receive this note there should 
[sein be a tiny pinch of Mrs. Francis 
King’s rose-pink Poppy seed, ’d very much 
like to have it. I have been wanting a bit 
for years—ever since I added Mrs. King’s 
valuable garden books to our library. She 
has made gardening a very happy obses- 
sion for me for twenty years. She also 
introduced to me Miss Jekyll’s fine books 
and innumerable other garden book gems, 
tools, insecticides, ete., without end. She 
is part of my blood and bone—how mar- 
velous that we can have her invaluable ad- 
vice in our beloved FLOWER GROWER.— 
(Mrs.) C. L. Ropegers, (Ill.) 


[Over 200 requests for Mrs. King’s Poppy 


seed were received and as a result the sup- 
ply is now exhausted.—EbIToR. ] 


A Climbing Onion Grower 


To the Editor: 


\V 7 note on your Queries and Answers 
page for December a mention of 


Boweia volubilis or Climbing Onion. This 
is a collector’s item at present. 

We have a supply of this plant from 
seed imported some years back. We were 


not quite so fortunate, though, with Wel- 
witschia mirabilis [“Oumbe—The Eater,” 


page 535, December] of which we received 
germinated 
treatment 
Johnson’s 

still 
seed a 
Inglewood, 


but did 
given them. Mr. 
Water Gardens at 
had a few plants of 
short time back.—E. C, 
(Calif.) 


seed which 
not like the 
Johnson of 
Hynes, Calif., 
these from 
HuMMEL, 


readily 






































immensely popular. 


this year. 


GOLDEN QUEEN 


Golden orange that does not fade—tall 
and stately. A queen among gladiolus. 
A definite advance in the orange class. 
Large bulbs only, each........ $5.00 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


Here is a colorful collection 
of twelve varieties, specially 
priced to acquaint you with 
Salbach gladiolus. 


BEACON 

BIT O’HEAVEN 

BLUE BEAUTY 

FESTIVAL QUEEN 

GOLDEN GODDESS 

JOHN S. BACH 

MAID OF ORLEANS 

MISS NEW ZEALAND 

OPAL QUEEN 

REWII FALLU 

TIP TOP 

VAGABOND PRINCE 
12 large bulbs, 
labeled $1.75 1939. 












Gladiolus 











644 Woodmont Ave. 





California 


An immense deep geranium 
ink. Winner of American 


We have thousands of satisfied customers. 


Send for Our New 1941 Catalog 


GLADIOLUS. . . 


NEW 1941 INTRODUCTIONS! 


Two superb new gladiolus that are certain to become 
Only a limited number of bulbs for 
Enjoy these while they are NEW! 


SANTA ROSA 


Beautiful, ruffed strawberry 
pink. A gem for cutting: Outstanding! 
$3.00 
. $2.00 


heavily 


Large bulbs each... 


Medium size bulbs, each 


SIX NEW 
CHAMPIONS 


(Patented) 


Six superb new patented va- 
rieties. A big advance in 
their color classes offered at 
more attractive prices than 
last year. 


CALIFORNIA — _ Immense 
deep geranium pink 

GRAND OPERA — Big tall 
clear deep La France pink 


HELEN OF TROY — Large 
apricot pink ‘‘Grand Cham- 
pion”? at Grants Pass, Ore. 


JUNE BRIDE — Big clear 
light yellow 

KING OF HEARTS—Coral 
Red, biggest of all 

SIR GALAHAD — Immense 
striking blotched yellow 
Large bulbs $1 each, 

3 for $2 


Medium bulbs 50¢ each, 
3 for $1 
Guaranteed to bloom 


lome Achievement Medal, 


We want you to 


become one, too. Start this month by taking advantage of one 
or more of the offers in this advertisement and 


IT’S FREE! 


CARL SALBACH 


Berkeley, California 





DAHLIAS 





MARTHA 


W ASHINGTON 
New 1941 Introduction 


Big bright rose red with wide margin 
of velvety ox-blood red, almost a 
maroon on each petal. Very unusual 
and rich. A_ beautiful Dahlia, $5.00. 














SPECIAL LARGE 
FLOWERING COLLECTION 


Clara Clemens—Red tipped white 
Snow Queen—-White 
R.H.S.— Yellow 
Jane Cowl 
Jersey’s Beauty—Pink 
Margrace—Red tipped gold 

One tuber of each, labeled $2.50 


SIX ARISTOCRATS 
Anna Benedict- 
Clara Carder—Pink 


Golden amber 


Deepest red 


Darcy Sainsbury—White 
Mayor Frank Otis—Yellow & Gold 
Monarch of the East—Old gold 


Premier's Majestic—Salmon 
Catalog value $10, Special group offer 
$7.50 


DAHLIA SEEDS 


Dahlias from seed bloom the first year and 
produce clumps of tubers that can be 
planted from year to year. 

DWARF BEDDING DAHLIA SEED— 
Brilliant colors, easily grown in any 
climate. 14 feet high. 

Packet 100 seeds, Choice grade..... 25¢ 

Packet 100 seeds, xxxx Selected grade. 50¢ 


MINIATURE DAHLIA SEED—Blooms 
24 to 34 inches in diameter. Many types, 
fine for cutting. 

Packet 100 seéds....... : a ae 

LARGE FLOWERING DAHLIA SEED 
No better seed can be had at any price. 
Many named varieties now in commerce 
came from Salbach seed. 


Packet 100 seeds Seer . $2.50 
NR PUN i el ek ah 1.50 
Packet 25 seeds........... satoes-. ae 
















AUNT MARY ’S SWEET CORN. POT 
— grown, Pkt. 25¢, 3 pkts. 


— MOON SCABIOSA (new 
940)—Finest of all, easy to 










—Delicious flavor, large ears, New, low 
literally 


SALBACH’S SELECTED SEED SPECIALTIES 


O’GOLD MARIGOLD— 
growing bushes, 
covered with  im- 


PETUNIA 


WONDER. etd 


radeon Beautiful color, free grower, free bloomer. Especi- Long spurred, 
loomer. Excellent cut flower. ally fine for borders and cut- crimson, 
Pkt. 25¢ ting. Pkt. 15¢, 2 for 25¢ 25¢, 4 pkts. 










prepare, plant, fertilize and store Dahlias. 








NEWSOM DAHLIA MANUAL 


Complete, year-around directions for the care 
of dahlias. Practical instruction to help you 


DW ARF 
OF CALIFORNIA—Mammoth 
ruffled blooms — in | light pink, 
5¢ mense golden blooms. Pkt. 50¢ rose and 


PETUNIA BLUE 
Clear deep blue, single. Strong COLUMBINE 
in blue shades, 


pink or mixed. Pkt. 






GIANTS 


Salbach 









pink. Pkt. 1941 
DAHLIAS 
Super strain. GLADIOLUS 






STLECTED SEED 
SPECIALTIES 





50¢ thusiast. 50¢ 














SALBACH IRIS MANUAL 


Full cultural directions and other valuable me or 
information on irises. Non-technical, planned 
for the average gardener, and the new Iris en- 
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FREE— 


TO ALL GARDEN 
ENTHUSIASTS 











Flower Garden Recipes 


and 
Valuable Garden Guide 


@ THE GUIDE—48 pages packed with 
helpful garden facts. When to plant 
flowers ... and how. Three whole pages 
of hints for growing success. Descrip- 
tion of hundreds of flowers and vege- 
tables, including new 1941 varieties. 





@ THE RECIPE FOLDER—One of today’s | 


most novel pieces of garden literature. 
Printed in full color. Suggests combina- 
tions of flowers for almost every pur- 
pose. Shows color diagrams. Fourteen 
practical flower garden plans. 

These two valuable garden helpers 
are free for the asking—RIGHT NOW! 
And Ferry’s Seeds will make your 
dream of a beautiful garden come true. 
For these are the finest seeds from the 
strongest, truest-to-type plants. 

Each packet is dated to assure you 
that your Ferry’s Seeds are in their 
prime, ready for planting in 1941—and 


you can buy these fine-quality Ferry’s 
Seeds, right in your own local stores 
from the smart, 
display. 


modern Ferry’s Seeds 


Start planning your 
garden now! 








FREE GARDEN 
GUIDE COUPON 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO., Dept. F-! 
Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me—absolutely free your 
helpful Home Garden Guide and novel Gar- 
den Recipes folder 








Name 
iddress 
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| expect to plant a: [) Flower Garden 
C) Vegetable Garden Both 
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PEONIES — Spray with 





Lordeaux for bud blight- 











LAS 


(Check Phlox and Delphinium) 





Watchs for SIGHS of Leelles 

















A typical time-table card from the author’s file 


A Garden Time Table 


RIcHArRD E. 


N° matter what the size or type of 
your garden, garden notes will help 
you garden more successfully and with 
much less effort. 

Notes will prevent costly mistakes and 
delays. They will prevent disturbing 
bulbs and perennials while their tops are 
not visible, and at all times will enable 
you to identify colors and _ varieties. 
They will insure the control of insects 
and disease before damage is done. They 
will provide a means of keeping informa- 
tion and records in easily-located, per- 
manent form. They tell you, in advance, 
what should be done—and preparatory 
work is a lot easier than pound-of-cure 
scrambling against time. 

A practical set of gardening notes con- 


sists of dated cards, filed by date, indi- 
cating when to do certain work. Each 


card indicates either general work (start 
mowing lawn—trim — spring-flowering 
shrubs—transplant fall-flowering plants) 
or special work on specified plants (ap- 
ply lime to Delphinium—celip back Ara- 
bis—bring in potted bulbs for forcing). 

To start out, secure a eard file, cards, 
stick-on tabs and a cheap school note- 
book. On 12 of the eards, attach tabs 
showing the months of the year. File the 
dated cards in their proper order be- 
hind these tabs. To set up your file for 
use, jot down items in your notebook 
and transfer them to ecards when you 
have spare time. Secure notes while 
reading, attending garden club meetings 
and while nosing around your own or 
other persons’ gardens. As the work 
shown on the ecards is done, the eards 
go to the back of the file. In a year’s 
time they work up to the front again, 
and again give you advance notice of 
things to be done. You ean arrange your 
cards to serve any special purpose; con- 
centrating your work into the season you 
preter for gardening; taking care at one 


TIscH 


time of all plants requiring similar treat- 
ment; taking care of detail work on 
extra-special or out-of-climate plants. 
It’s merely a matter of dating the cards 
to pop up when you want them to. 

Some gardeners also keep up a file 
of master cards for each plant or subject, 
filed alphabetically. This keeps all the 
information on each plant or subject in 
one place, so you don’t have to hunt all 
through the dated-card file. Plant cards 
show location, growing conditions, spe- 
cial treatment required, the dates on 
which work should be done, variety name, 
color, growing habit,~ dates of foliage 
growth, root growth, blossoming and dor- 
mancy. Subject cards list all the plants 
requiring that type of work, and indicate 
the dates on which the work should be 
done. For all dates on both plant and 
subject cards, cards are made out for 
the dated-eard file. 

To prevent confusion of colors and 
varieties or damage to plants or bulbs 
while their tops are not visible, use 
charts of each group of plants. These 
show the exact location of each plant or 
bulb, giving the variety name and color. 
Then mark all dated cards which indi- 
sate work near these plants while they 
are dormant, warning yourself to cheek 
the charts and be eareful while digging 
near these plants. 

After using notes for one year and do- 
ing the work at the correct time, you'll be 
pleased at how much better your garden 
looks, and at the amount of work that 
timeliness saves you! 


Please tell Mrs. King I do so envy her 
ability to think of and then grow such 
charming combinations of plant materials. 
Her letters are so heartening when one’s 
garden looks a little sad.—(Mrs.) Roperr 
C. WHEELER, (N. Y.) 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


Has Luck With Calla Begonia 


To the Editor: 

N the November. issue of FLOWER GROWER, 
| I was interested in the article by J. G. 
Esson about the Calla Begonia and his 
questions in regard to climatic conditions 
necessary for its proper growth. 

I have a one-year-old Calla Begonia which 
I raised from a stem cutting in a glass of 
water on my west living-room window sill. 
Two of the three stems developed roots and 
I planted each of them in 3-inch pots of 
good garden soil. I gave them no special 
care, watered only when the soil seemed 
fairly dry. They were slow in starting 
until early spring sunshine forced them to 
grow very rapidly. One plant has _blos- 
somed constantly through the last three 
months and has been greatly admired. Half 
of the leaves are pure white and with the 
deep pink blossoms, the effect is very beau- 
tiful. During the summer the plant was 
near an open window and, with the excep- 
tion of two extremely hot dry weeks, we 
had rain, quick changes of temperature 
and unusually high humidity. I may have 
been lucky with my first Calla Begonias, 
but I can recommend them as most interes: 
ing house plants to all flower lovers.— Mary 
DEWrrTr KitTinGer, (N. Y.) 


Wall Hook for Vines 


To the Editor: 


\} 7 note’ a diagram and description of 
Mr. Nelson M. Wells’ in the December 
issue showing how to insert fastening de- 
vices of complicated nature in masonry for 
supporting climbing Ivies and other vines. 

We are enclosing one of our American 
Expansion Hook Bolts that [ think you 
will see will save Mr. Wells and your 
readers a very sizeable amount of time 
and money as well, and at the same time 
give them a far superior job. 

These bolts can be set in mortar joints. 
but we recommend that they be set in the 
masonry itself as that provides a more 
permanent anchoring position for the bolts. 

G. Ricwarp Iserr, American Expansion 
Bolt & Mfg. Co., (Il1.) 


Dry Gardeners Find FLOWER 
GROWER Not So Dry 


To the Editor: 

DO not agree with J. Lee Rogers of 
| Oklahoma, who wrote in the October 
FLOWER GROWER that “the paper does not 
fit my conditions.” We, too, are very dry 
here at times, and cannot water so many 
things either, but always there is some 
thing in FLOWER GROWER to inspire one 
and keep one from getting discouraged. 
It was very dry here last fall and it would 
be so easy to lose interest if the magazine 
didn’t come along to pep one up. MARY 
DuNcomB, ( Minn.) 


My Garden in Winter 


Dark, dreary days with frost and cold— 
My garden does no beauty hold 

For those who can not see beneath 

The frozen earth, where flowers sleep. 
The dry brown stalks from them conceal 
The wealth which summer will reveal. 

gut with my heart, my sight beholds 

The glories which the earth enfolds, 

To blossom forth at Spring’s sweet call— 
To me it’s not bare earth at all. 


—Mrs. F. W. Firzpatrick 





“What an Amazing Wealth of 


FLOWER, TREE,& ANIMAL 


INFORMATION this New 


Merriam-Webster Contains!” 























127 PLANT VARIETIES ILLUSTRATED IN FULL-COLOR PLATES. For 
quick information on 50 American wild flowers, 15 representative 
orchids, 21 common poisonous plants, and 41 State flowers. 


406 PLANTS ILLUSTRATED IN BLACK AND WHITE. Clear outline pic- 
tures showing branching, leaves, blossoms, and fruit of well-known 
plants found all over the world. All characteristic 
features fully shown. 


72 LEAF SHAPES PICTURED AND DESCRIBED. Qut- 
line, tips, bases, venation, lobation, and attach- 
ment shown. A fascinating encyclopedic article on 
the structure and function of leaves. 


25 REPRESENTATIVE TREES IN A FULL-PAGE 
PLATE. Clear identification drawings of shape, 
leaves, blossoms, and seeds; maximum height of 
each. 


25 BIRDS IN FULL COLOR. 
379 BLACK AND WHITE DRAWINGS. The defini- 


tions and illustrations of birds, taken as a whole, 
constitute a comprehensive guidebook to the orni- 
thology of not only America but the world. 


63 BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and OTHER INSECTS, 
illustrated in full color, and 327 others in clear 
outline drawings. All illustrations accompanied by 
detailed descriptions 








—All Covered with Encyclopedic Completeness! 


HE botany definitions in Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition 

cover plants more fully than any other single book—whether dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, or botanical work! They include splendid tables of ferns and grasses and even 
cover fossil plants found in geologic strata. 

Whatever general subject you look up in “the Supreme Authority.” you will find 
it handled with the same thoroughness and completeness. This greatest of all knowl- 
edge books makes instantly available the most up-to-date information on every art 
seein, industry, and hobby. Ask any bookdealer to show you the new Merriam- 

ee 

ae. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 611, Springfield, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THE CIRCULAR TRADE- ee Mail coupon for illustrated booklet, 


MARK. It identifies the famous genu- WEBSTER‘ "The New Merriam- : 
, ; ER'S erriam-Webster: WHAT 
ine Webster—the Merriam-Webster. NEW INTERNATIONAL) IT WILL DO FOR YOu."' 


DICTIONARY 














And This Is Only One of 207 Fields | 
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9 
WEBSTERS G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Dept. 611, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free illustrated book- 
let—‘*The New Merriam-Webster: 


NEW INTERNATIONAL Heeeeeenee 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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MARIGOLD DWARF GIGANTEA 


POT O’GOLD 


Nothing brightens and enlivens your 
garden quite so much as the deep 
golden orange flash of a bed of early 
flowering POT O’ GOLD Marigolds. This 
widely acclaimed new variety, devel- 
oped from the famous Sunset Giants, 
bears a dozen or more of its large 
blooms at a time, beginning in early 
June and continuing for as long as 7 to 
8 weeks. Excellent for bouquets. Devel- 
oped by one of the nation’s leading 
staffs of plant breeding experts. 


POT O0' GOLD CHARACTERISTICS 
Fragrant... Showy 
Early Flowering 
Reasonably Priced 


100% Double... 
4” to 42" Blooms 
12” to 15” Stems 








AT LEADING GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS, 
NURSERYMEN, AND SEEDSMEN 
























1941 Special 


Cornus Florida, gorgeous White 
Flowering Dogwood, produces large 
snowy white flowers inMay before leaf- 
ing. In autumn glistening red berries 
cluster in its glossy foliage. ..grows 
to 15 ft. Be sure and get this bargain. 


White, 4 to 5 ft. ($1.50 


Pink, 2 to 3 ft. EACH 


New Garden Book FREE. Gives valuable 
planting information, shows superb values 
in roses, shrubs, flowers—annuals, peren- 
nials. Write for it. STORRS & HARRISON, 
INC., Box FG,,Painesville, Ohio. 


Get STORRS- HARRISON'S 





New, Garden Book 
















Exquisitel 
ruffled, fringed, 

to 7 inches 
across. Wide- 
throats, 
veined, 











Burpee's Petunia 
Garden 


Best Kinds and 
colors. 3 Giant Ruf- 


Bedding, Finest Flowers and 2s 


9 Pkts. in all Vegetables. Low # 
(value $2.05) $1 prices. 160 pages. 


Bur pee’s Seeds Grow 











FEBRUARY, 1941 









Glorious pinks, scariets, 
lavenders, copper colors, 
many delightful shades mix- 
ed--a full 25ce-Packet for 10e, 
postpaid. Send dime today! 


fled and Fringed, Seed Catalog 
4 arge owered 
Redding. 2. Dwarf FREE ae 





a 
W. Atiee Burpee Co., 274 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


The 





Weathervane 






The Cover Marigold—Pale flowers—Book Contest 


winner — Pop corn varieties — Dahlias from Seed 


ARIGOLDS now have family 

trees. There was a time when 

only the Orchid fancier or the 
Rose or Gladiolus specialist gave any 
thought to the parentage of a new variety 
about to be admitted to the garden. All 
this has been changed in these days of 
scientifie breeding of Marigolds. 

The 1941 novelty, Idabelle Firestone 
Marigold, illustrated in natural color on 
the front cover this month, is one of the 
most interesting varieties to be intro- 
duced, from a horticulturist’s point of 
view, because it contains both French and 
African Marigold blood and also _pro- 
duces fertile flowers. The story of how 
these two strains were inter-bred is too 
long to retell here. Presumably the two 
thousand-odd people who are privileged 
to hear Mr. Burpee’s talk, scheduled at 
this writing for January 27 in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, will learn at first hand of the 
intricate breeding program begun in 
1936 to bring about this variety. It is 
enough to know that this hybrid looks 
like a French Marigold but had a big 
African Marigold as a great, great grand- 
mother which has resulted in its double 
flowers being much larger—2 to 2% 
inches across—and of a bright reddish- 
mahogany color. The plants bloom early, 
yet grow tall. 

The quality of this new flower sug- 
vested to Mr. Burpee that it should be 
named for one whose influence in garden- 
ing has been wide. Thus it was named 
in honor of Mrs. Harvey Firestone, Sr., 
widow of the founder of the Firestone 
Company. 


OMEN, I find, have nothing but 

praise for some of the flowers of 
recent introduction which are colored soft 
tones of yellow. Among annuals _par- 
ticularly, too many varieties are of vivid 
colors which cannot be used effectively 
either in flower arrangements or in the 
flower border combined with pastel colors. 
New Marigolds are gradually making up 
for the deficiency. Low growing Marigold 
Yellow Pygmy, a novelty of last year, is 
one of the best light vellow annuals for 
edging or mass planting that we’ve ever 
had. The tall growing Marigolds Canary 
Bird and Limelight are also light yellow. 
Entirely different, but also a desirable 
vellow, is the daisy-like Star of Texas 
which does well in dry places, making 
bushy plants a foot or so high which 
bloom all summer. 

No doubt you have found other good 
light yellow garden flowers. It would 
assist FLowER GROWER to submit lists of 
them so that those planning their gardens 
now may have this information. Lists 
will be printed as received. 


Marr months ago, the garden book 
contest of The Maemillan Company, 


publishers, offering a prize of $1,000, 





elsewhere 
seripts were submitted. 
of the contest, Frank K. Balthis, has re- 
cently contributed two articles to this 
magazine—“Try Your Luck With Cacti 
” (November, 1940) and 
“The Kraus Chrysanthemum Hybrids” 
1941)—it might be of interest 
to know something of his background. 
Mr. Balthis was born in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where his forefathers have lived 


and Sueculents 


(January, 


where he prepares 


was announced in FLOWER GROWER and 
as a result of which 159 manu- 
Sinee the winne1 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Jeffries of 
“Hillcroft,” 


sponded to an appeal for pictures of 


Coraopolis, Penna., re- 
more weathervanes made in January 
with this one taken in their garden. 
Mr. Jeffries made the vane in such a 
way that it serves both as a weather- 
vane and a sheltered feeding platform 
for birds in winter. It is so perfectly 
balanced that the = slightest wind 
moves it and yet the birds are not 
disturbed while feeding. In summer. 
the vane is made stationary and is 
covered with Morning-glories 


for so long that they are accounted for 
is among the oldest settlers. He was 
student at Highland Park College and 
following that he worked as a_ student- 
employee at the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den in St. Louis studying in every depart- 
ment and enjoying especially the great 
herbarium and library there. 

At present he is horticulturist at the 
Garfield Park Conservatory in Chicago, 
publicity articles and 
reports, besides lecturing to garden and 
women’s clubs, and civie organizations. 
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He is a member and director of the 
Men’s Garden Club of the Chicago Region 
and President of the Chicago Cactus So- | 
ciety. He prepares the weekly Garden 
| 
| 















































Calendar for the Chicago Tribune. 

His manuscript is entitled, “Plants in 
the Home.” It will be published this 
spring. 


HILE gardening is still in the fire- 

side phase and catalogues are arriv- | 
ing in every mail is a good time to think 
of pop corn. Those whose interest in | 
pop corn goes no further than eating it | 
out of a can may as well stop reading | 
here and turn to the Question and An- | 
swers department. For one, I like pop 
corn popped over an apple-log fire in the 
fireplace. 

The usual pop corn, sold commercialiy 
in your loeal store ready for popping, is 
likely to be the South American variety, 
and it is of excellent quality. This kind, 
however, is very tall growing and late 
and so is not recommended for the small 
home garden. There is also Japanese 
Hull-less which is lacking the hulls that 
might stick in your teeth. 

There are also a few odd_ varieties 
which appear to be of sectional interest. 
From Vermont I have obtained Bear Paw 
pop corn with a cob which broadens and 
is cleft at the end. A reader in Minne- 
sota sent in a sample of Strawberry pop 
corn—the most unusual type I have ever | 
seen for it has a pointed cob hardly 2 | 
inches long and small red kernels, so 
that it looks like a ripe strawberry. This | 
kind makes very dwarf plants, I am told, | 
and is used for decorative purposes. A 
friend in Massachusetts added red pop 
corn to the collection. I believe a black | 
pop corn is available, too. 


OME flowers grown from seed must be 


" eed - LOADS of FLOWERS in JULY 
started early. The Dahlia is one of 


these. Some home gardeners do not care when flowers are scarcest! 
to fuss with Dahlia seeds, preferring to 


grow only named varieties from tubers. HUNDREDS OF BLOOMS UNTIL FROST 


But others enjoy taking a sporting chance 


with seed to see what luck they may have. wn . heal 
, ° Imagine a new ower in your garden, ziving you loads 
It doesn’t take much skill to sow the inn coer On Sie te a 

. 2 ; ; Ae of big, radiant blooms from July on, when flowers are 

seeds. Germination is usually fairly scarcest everywhere! The marvelous new Summer-Mum 
rood, regardless of type -bedding, minia- Dean Kay—new this year—gives you this amazing spectacle 
ture or giant. The little plants quickly a 6 See See ee See Say meee 
centers, blossoms that are 2” across, on graceful stems up 


make tiny tubers and they transplant to 3 feet high, on a plant 3 to 4 feet across! Friends, 
readily to the garden when mild weather neighbors will stop in wonder when they see this unusual HARDY 
arrives. All these Dahlias, regardless of display when gardens around are dull and often without 


> blooms of any kind! 
type, should flower the first season. 





It is always surprising to me to learn Summer-Mum Dean Kay blooms stay constant in color, blos- B | G B L oO Oo A Ss! 
a oa ae aed . : ; : : 2 som profusely until frost, are excellent cut flowers because of 
how few people know that even giant longer stems, ideal for landscaping. Very hardy! This is the Blossoms about 2” across!--and 
Dahlias ean be grown to flowering size first year Summer-Mums have been offered, and the supply all ~L gga’ on en po Weng 
in one season. If a testimonial to this is limited. To have them in YOUR garden, you must order healthy foliage — exceptionally 
soon. hardy everywhere! 


effect is needed, I might quote from the 
letter of a reader in Springfield, Mass. 
He says, “During 1940 I specialized in 
the culture of giant and dwarf seed- 
Dahlias. The results were more than | 
had ever anticipated. A _ local fair 
warded me first prize for a giant golden 
‘actus type from seed, and first prize for 
\ basket arrangement of my dwarf seed 
arieties.” A snapshot inclosed of the 
riant Dahlia showed a bloom of excellent 
juality. 


New Catalog Sent FREE 


See the new Summer-Mum in natural colors, all the other latest, 
best novelties and your old favorites in the big new Kellogg Garden 
Beauty Book—100 pages of real garden bargains. Sent FREE if you 
write at once. Mail coupon TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2571, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Send me your 1941 Garden Beauty Book showing Summe Mum 
Dean Kay and other flower novelties 
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NEW and RARE HOUSE PLANTS 


FROM AMERICA'S LARGEST GROWERS OF GARDEN AND HOUSE PLANTS 


THE NEW "BIRD'S NEST" 
ZEBRA PLANT 


(Sansevieria Hahni). Here is the finest new house plant 
produced in years. Everyone is acquainted with the 
common Zebra Plant—the best of all house plants 
because it will thrive in the home with a minimum 
of care and attention. The new “Bird’s Nest” variety 
has the same “easy to grow” characteristics but never 





NEW IVY "SYLVANIAN BEAUTY" 


If ever an Ivy is produced that is more beautiful than 
Sylvanian Beauty it will be worth its weight in gold. 
No words can describe the beauty of this plant. 
Sylvanian Beauty branches profusely thus forming a 
dense mat of toliage. The older leaves are large 
and dark green—the younger leaves are lighter in 
color, forming a very pleasing contrast and appear- 
ance. Sylvanian Beauty is the first Ivy ever to be 
granted a patent by the U. S. Patent Office—a fact 
which speaks eloquently of the value of this beautiful 
plant. We are proud to be first to offer this wonderful 
new hardy Ivy. 35¢ each; 3 for 90¢. Larger plants, 
50¢ each; 3 for $1.25. 


grows over ten 
rosette of short, 
to the top of the plant. 
beautiful new plant too highly. 
2 for 75¢, 3 for $1.00. 


inches high and produces a perfect 
glossy green leaves from the base 
We cannot recommend this 
Patented. 40¢ each, 
75¢ each. 





All OFFER +1 
ae aon 

prices ° e 
6 Plants 

tpaid llustrated 
postpai for $2.50 





NEW IVY "MAPLE QUEEN" 


Maple Queen literally branches at every leaf node 
forming the most dense and compact plant imaginable. 
The leaves are of medium size and very closely 
spaced. A uniform deep green color is carried through 
out the entire plant. The leaf veins stand out very 
prominently. The illustration above does not adequately 
show the free branching character of this beautiful 
variety. It is practically immune to leaf spot. Maple 
Queen will undoubtedly replace all other forms of 
branching Ivies because of its beauty, freedom from 
disease and general all around ability to thrive under 
the trying conditions in the modern home. 35¢ each. 
3 for 90¢. Larger plants, 50¢ each, 3 for $1.25. 





SILVER PEPEROMIA 


Choice Novelties in House Plants 


Here is an exceptionally choice list of scarce items—most of 
which cannoi be secured elsewhere. 


Angel’s Trumpet (Brugmansia) 3lic each, 3 for 82c, Larger size, 48c. 
Leopard Plant (Farfugium) 42c each, 3 for $1.10. 

Star Begonia (Ricinifolia) 50c each, 3 for $1.25, Larger size, 75c. 
African Violet ‘‘Viking’’ 35c each, 3 for 90c. Larger size 50c. 

African Violet ‘‘Blue Boy’’ 35c each, 3 for 90c. Larger size 50c. 

Velvet Plant (Gynura) 3ic each, 3 for 82c. Larger size 50c. 

Firecracker Plant (Manettia Bicolor) 25c each, 3 for 68c. 

Fassion Flower (Passiflora) 25c each, 3 for 68c. 

Bleeding Heart Vine (Clerodendron) 42c each, 3 for $1.00. 

Rosebud Geranium 37c each, 3 for 95c. Larger size 55c. 

Poinsettia Geranium 50c each, 3 for $1.25. Larger size 75c. 

New Dwarf Lemon (Meyer's variety) 35c each, 3 for 90c. Larger size $1.00. 
New Dwarf Lime (first time offered) 35c each, 3 for 90c. Larger size $1.00. 
Lemon Verbena (Aloysia) 20c each, 3 for 55c. Larger size, 35c. 





The most beautiful of all the new house plants 


introduced in recent years. Easy to grow and re- Bargain Offer or°.. ve 


14 House Plants listed 


‘GARDENIA 


The Flower of Romance 


by r No other flower seems quite so desirable as the 
quires very little care in the home. The well- postpaid. You save 93, lovely Gardenia with its thick, velvety petals and 
branched plant grows about 10 — high on it its hauntingly sweet fragrance. We have a fine stock 
covered with rubber-like green leaves—each tea _ of carefully grown plants that are in excellent con- 
having a band of ov on the onee. of ve FREE New Illustrated Catalog dition for flowering in the home. You can succeed 
leaf. Is in great demand as it is one o e mo . . ‘ with Gardenias and no plant will provide greater 
beautiful and satisfactory of all house plants. 35c Offers the finest and most complete list of garden and house enjoyment. 45c each, 3 for $1.00. Larger plants, 65c 
each; 3 for 90c. Larger Size, 50c each, 3 for $1.25. plants in America. copy. each, 2 for $1.00. 


day Fae Pegg 2 Sy i ot 
BAS, Sa ey Gpsys or a 


Early Wonder—in full flower October Ist. 





Presenting 
EARLY WONDER 


(Plant Patent Applied For.) The First Really Fine Hardy Cut 
Flower Chrysanthemum. 


We are indeed proud to introduce to American gardens the 
finest hardy cut flower Chrysanthemum ever produced. Early 
Wonder is the greatest advance made in hardy ‘Mums in years 
—an armload of perfectly shaped. flowers of the same high 
quality as those purchased of your florist may now be grown 
in your own garden. Early Wonder is in full flower in late 
September, blooming sufficiently early to give a complete crop 
of flowers in all sections of the country. On first opening, the 
flowers are dainty dawn and baby pink, blending when fully 
open to peachblossom-pink. 


Early Wonder is one of the hardiest of all ‘Mums and is 
extremely easy to grow. Plants grow 3 feet high and are literally 
ablaze with flowers for several weeks in the early fall. Early 
Wonder is by far the finest ‘Mum that may be planted. Sold only 
by Good & Reese, Inc. 


Prices: $1.00 each; 2 for $1.65; 3 for $2.00, postpaid 


GOOD & REESE, INC. i 





AMERICA'S LARGEST GROWERS OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
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Novelty Perennial 
Flowers 


What they are and how they 


performed in trial gardens 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. Y.) 


EW perennials are comparatively 

searce this year, little more than 

half the usual number being of- 
fered for introduction. This is one of the 
many searcities caused by the European 
war, since many new herbaceous varieties 
come to us from overseas. 

As I visited the growers during the 
past summer, however, and studied the 
many perennials sent us for tests in 
our home garden, it seemed to me that 
the gardening public is assured enough 
worthwhile new hardy plants for one 
year’s trial. A year ago, when sitting 
down to report on perennial novelties to 
FLowER GROWER readers, I found it a 
hard task to squeeze in the mere names 
and descriptions of close on a hundred 
offerings. Today, while the list is shorter, 
there is more than enough material for 
the average gardener to choose from, 
especially as so many of the novelties 
are real improvements, sure of an 
honored place in the herbaceous border. 

Redhot Pokers have been growing 
in popularity for several years due to 


Heliopsis Golden Rays 


Geum Wilton Ruby grows 18 
inches high and flowers from 
July to September. The ruby- 


red blooms have an_ orange 


overtone 


the increased color range and to the way 
in which their brilliant flower heads adapt 
themselves to modern arrangements of 
eut flowers. Perhaps the most striking 
introduction of the year is a group of 
new Early Flowering Hardy Tritomas. 
These hybrids are unusually early and 
hardy, of a loose, graceful blooming 
habit, and flower from June to frost. 
Many whites, ivories, creams and yellows 
are available both in an un-named mix- 
ture of these Hybrids and in twelve 
named varieties which are now ready 
for the public. The paler shades which, 
heretofore, have been rare in Tritomas 
lend themselves to the soft color schemes 
of early summer gardens and are excel- 
lent for use in arrangements, both be- 
cause of the wide color range and the 


New Spoon Chrysanthemums 







unusually graceful form of the flower 
heads. Among the named = selections, 
Hortulanus Witte and A. J. Van Laaren 
are all ivory-white; La Citroniere a 
lemon-yellow; President MaeMahon sal- 
mon-pink and fiery red; and Salmonea, 
coral and shell-pink. 

Tritoma Galpini, a dwarf species new 
this year, produces 4 to 6-inch spikes of 
salmon and saffron flowers and thrives 
in part shade. As I saw it growing in 
the test grounds last summer,. it struck 
me as a dainty and desirable member of 
this up and coming family. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


HRYSANTHEMUMS have outdone 
themselves this season and this is true 


Phlox Apple Blossom 





or 
> 




















The novelty perennials in this column. 
beginning at the top, are Chrysanthe- 
mum Milky Way, first representative 
of a new race, dwarf Gaillardia The 
Imp, and Lythrum The Beacon 
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even when we take into consideration 
the splendid record they have made in 
recent years. 

An entirely new class of great promise 
is making its current debut under the 
pleasing name of September Jewels. 
These are hybrids of C. rubellum which 
many readers know in the variety Clara 
Curtis. (Anna Hay is a 1941 C. rubellum 
variety with the same mound-like bloom- 
ing habit. It is a softer pink in color 
and a week later than Clara. The height 
is about 2 feet and the flowers are sweetly 
fragrant). The great advantage of Sep- 
tember Jewels is their earliness for bloom 
begins the first week in September and 
continues until frost. In the growing 
fields last autumn the class showed a fine 
color range including buff, peach, rosy- 
purple, bronzy salmon, oriental and 
eoral-red, wine-red, light orange and pale 
pink as well as the more common laven- 
ders, pinks, apricots and bronze shades. 
Unfortunately, the stock is not large 
enough for plants to be available before 
1942 but seeds can be purchased now for 
trial in the 1941 garden. 

The lovely Spoon Chrysanthemums of 
which | am especially fond both for 
¢carden use and as a cut flower, are com- 
plemented this year by four new named 
varieties: Golden Spoon, a compact plant 
well covered with semi-double bright yel- 
low blooms tinged with apricot; and 
Jasper Spoon, with 2%%4-inech flowers, 
quite double, the petals having long 
wheat colored tubes tipped by Jasper-red 
spoons. Jasper makes a_ sturdy plant 
and is very floriferous. It is my favorite 
in the elass. Orehid is another large 
flowered semi-double spoon of true orchid 
color while Silver Spoon is a pure white 
with petals formed by long frail tubes 
ending in short spoons. The blossoms 
show small yellow centers whieh add to 
their effectiveness. 

Bronze Cydonia, Pure Gold, a low 
grower, and Avalanche, a large flowered 
pure white are three other noteworthy 
Chrysanthemum introductions. 

Last but not least come the new Cum- 
ming Chrysanthemums which certainly 
distinguished themselves in our own fall 
garden. First to bloom was the brilliant 
Eugene A. Wander, a dwart but 1% feet 
tall covered by late September with 
branching clusters of large double golden 
yellow blooms 4 to 5 inehes in diameter, 
This satisfactory variety needs no pinch- 
ing back. It is recommended, too, for pot 
culture. Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont III is a 
Korean hybrid which is already the talk 
of the garden world. It was the most 
striking thing in our fall border as well 
as in arrangements indoors. The large 
double blooms appear in heavy clusters 
on sturdy branching plants and are of a 
rosy ripe wheat color with a soft bronzy 
iridescence in the petals. When cutting 
bouquets for friends I usually ask which 
color each prefers and Mrs. Dupont was 
the first choice of everyone. Though the 
full-blown blossoms suffered from = an 
arly hard freeze, the buds continued to 
open for weeks afterward and the foliage 
remained in good condition until late 
October. Indoors, the blooms lasted liter- 
ally for weeks, paling gradually in color 
to a rose tinted fawn shade but retaining 
their form and freshness. 











Nearly every season brings us new 
kinds of hardy Phlox. This year’s 
novelties include Atlanta (top) and 
Northern Lights (bottom). The new 
Helenium Browngold is in the middle 

















Milky Way is a new type of “Mum bred 
by Mr. Cumming from the species C. 
nipponicum. The first of its breed, Milky 
Wav bids fair to set the garden world 
agog. When it first came into full bloom 
in our garden in late September we were 
entraneed and went to consult the tag 
which read “Seedling No. 2-38 C. N.” “It 
should be ealled ‘Sea Foam,” my hus- 
band declared. But when we found it had 
been named Milky Way, we thought that 
The bushes are tall—214 
to 3 feet—and the blooms, milky white 
when in full bloom, are creamy yellow 
at the heart when opening which we 
think adds greatly to its effectiveness. 
There are 5 or 6 large informal semi- 
double blooms in each spray and the rich 
dark foliage sets off the white flowers. 


was good, too. 


Violet and Blue Flowers 


* our test garden of new perennials we 
had, growing side by side, the Stokesia 
lilacina Lavender Queen and Catananche 
coerulea major. The colors of the two 
blended perfectly and led me to use them 
together indoors in many suecessful ar- 
rangements. The Stokesia is a_ large 
flowered soft lilac, quilled with shimmer- 
ing silver, while Catananehe—which 
comes to us from England with a R.H.S. 
Award of Merit—is similar in color but 
with a darker center. This latter flower, 


commonly called Giant Cupid’s Dart, 
produces a low mound of lance-leaved 
silvery green foliage from which rise 


straight flower stems producing corn- 
flower-like blooms of a soft lavender, 
deeper at the heart and with silvery gray 
bracts. The plant is of easy culture and 
blooms all summer long from June to 
frost. The blooms may be dried as ever- 
lastings. This Catananche created much 
favorable comment both at home, and 
when | used it in demonstrations given 
with talks on flower arrangement. 

The Anemone hupehensis Superba, a 
fall bloomer which is a cross between 
the Japonica and Hupehensis types, is as 
large flowered as the former parent and 
has the free blooming qualities of the 
latter. I had it in my garden and loved 
it. The petals in reverse are deep rosy 
red and inside are a pinkish violet which 
is most pleasing. From late September 
to the second hard freeze, these plants 


were a mass of bloom and they lasted 
splendidly cut indoors, opening closed 


buds as well as retaining petals for sev- 
eral days on freshly opened eut blooms. 

This is a slim year for Delphiniums 
but Enchantment is a new named variety 
of the double strain which made _ its 
bow last year. It is a 4-foot plant, 
flowers light delphinium blue and _ bears 
many side spikes which give a long bloom- 
ing period. Like Debutante and others 
of the strain, it is a “repeater” blooming 
again In autumn. 


Hardy Asters 


KECHWOOD Charm is a new 34- 
foot Novi-belgi Aster of bright rose- 
red while Blue Gown of the same type 
is 43 feet tall and bears pyramidal masses 





Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
Dupont III 


Pierre S. 


Petunia, another 
small-flowered purple 


of grand blue flowers. 
Novi-belgi, is a 


with golden centers on a low growing 
plant. Unfortunately the rabbits in our 


garden had an opportunity to enjoy the 
new hardy Asters before we did, so my 
observation on these is from a_ brief 
glimpse in the growing fields of the 
introducer. Adorable is a new deep pink 
Novae-angliw type—deeper than Harring- 
ton’s Pink. 


Poppies, Geums and Phloxes 


OPPIES for 1941 include two groups 

of pastel mixtures in the Ieelands 
and a new color in Oriental Poppy 
Cerise Bedder, a 4 to 6-inch-flowered 
variety with two rows of petals. 

Geums continue to inerease in 
and we can now secure Red 
hardy variety suitable for planting in 
northern New York, of a bright straw- 
berry-red with semi-double 2-inch flowers. 
My plants did not bloom this year. Dolly 
North is a lighter orange edition of 
Princess Juliana, and Wilton Ruby is a 
large semi-double of ruby red. 

Among the new hardy Phloxes_ this 
season we have a delicate pink 2 to 3 feet 
in height, well named Apple 
Mikado, a white eyed violet, not 


favor 
Wings, a 


Blossom ; 
quite 


Northern 
with fuchsia-pink 
in heavy compact trusses; and Atlanta, 
which immense white flower heads 
on 3-foot stems with a pale blue shading 
in the white petals. Atlanta is especially 
recommended for positions in part shade, 


medium 
blooms born 


so tall; 
growth 


Lights of 


bears 


For Rock Gardens and Edging 


A DIANTHUS © novelty, Silvermine, 
produces 9-inch plants covered with 
sweet-scented blooms from 
hard freeze. I have not 
but it has been described to me as similar 
to White Beatrix. 

Dwarf Early Flowering Sweet William 
erows but 8 inches tall and 


spring until 


seen Silvermine 


produces 


early blooms, predominantly dark in 
color. 

Rock gardeners will weleome the new 
and better Heucheras: Bloom's Variety, 


a rieh red with interesting foliage as well 
as last vear’s white Snowflake; the coral- 
pink Oakington Jewel; and deep, brilliant 
Queen of Hearts. 


Tall Border Flowers 
ELENIUM copper- 


orange and old gold variety blooming 
(Continued on page 89) 


Browngold is a 
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Plumbago has powder-blue blossoms 


in late winter. Keep potted plants 
plunged in the garden for the summer 


Flowering Vines for Sunny 


Windows 
DorotHy H. JENKINS, (N. Y.) 


~ IX south windows into which the sun 
pours every day from about ten 
o’clock in the morning until late after- 
noon have been an invitation to try out 
a number of plants not customarily grown 
under house conditions. Of these, two 
Plumbago capensis with elusters of blue 
flowers and Jasminum grandiflorum with 
small fragrant white blossoms—have won 
a permanent place in our house plant 
collection. They have proved to be utterly 
delightful: clean, healthy, vigorous though 
not so rampant as in a greenhouse, flori- 
ferous, and to the average person un- 


usual. Both of these plants are really 
vines which in a greenhouse achieve 10 
to 20 feet of growth. In my south 


windows there has been little diffieulty 
controlling their growth or stimulating 
their flowers. 

Take Plumbago as a heartwarming ex- 
ample. It is growing in a 6-inch elay pot, 
painted green for effeet and for checking 
excessive loss of soil moisture, and stands 
on a bracket in the window. Severe prun- 
ing after flowering keeps the branches 
within 3 feet in length and also en- 
courages the production of lateral shoots 
which flower. With small, oblong, light 
green leaves, this plant is decorative at all 
times. 

The period of abundant flowering ex- 
tends from late February into May but 
it is a rare year when intermittent bloom 
does not appear during summer, fall 
and early winter. While there is a white 
variety of Plumbago capensis, the soft 
blue is my favorite. A dozen clusters of 
lavender blue flowers, that eall to mind 
Phlox divaricata in the May garden, make 
quite a display in the window garden. 

The Plumbago requires adequate daily 
watering and is. fertilized every tour 
weeks during winter. In summer the pot 
is sunk in a partially shaded garden spot 
and when lifted in early September is 
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WINDOW GARDENING 


given a light pruning with care not to 
disturb any flower buds. 

Jasminum grandiflorum has usurped 
one whole window. Its slender vine-like 
growth needs support which it secures 
from vreen string attached the length of 
the window frame. The string is not as 
obtrusive as one might suppose, for the 
fine cut, compound leaves conceal it well 
while making an _ enchanting pattern 
against the pane. This plant stays in 
place twelve months of the vear and its 
new fall growth is pinched out when 
stems reach the top of the window. 


Fragrant white blooms are produced 


regularly throughout the winter. Each 
one seems to last but a day. On cold 


nights a section of newspaper is slipped 
between the vine and the windowpane 
for protection. Plenty of water daily, 
fertilizing monthly, and all available sun- 
shine seems to keep it healthy and happy. 

Foliage vines are both numerous and 
diverse for house culture but flowering 
ones are searee. Consequently, even if 
Plumbago and Jasmine had not proved 
themselves so charming and yet so adapta- 
ble, they would be worth any extra care. 


Geraniums Bloom the Year Round 


Guapys Duptey, (IIl.) 


ERANIUMS should and can be en- 

joyed both winter and summer though 
many believe that if they bloom during 
one season, they must rest during the 
other. By experiment, | have found this 
to be false. There are two methods which 
may be followed to bring about this 
happy result. 

After your plants have blossomed all 
winter and it is time to move them out- 
doors, break baek all straggly stems. 
When first taking them into the open, 
place in partial shade and gradualiy 
move toward the light. When completely 
acclimated, they may be placed where, 
during part of the day, they are sub- 
jected to full sun. Here, they should 
vive an abundance of bloom all summer. 

As the time comes for them to again 
make their abode in the confines of the 
house, prune, as in the spring, but even 
more severely, and place in a sunny win- 
dow. A little while before time to bring 
them in, give the soil a top dressing of 
well rotted cow manure. Several times 
during the winter they should have a 
feeding of Vigoro. Keep moist at all 
times but never wet, and make sure they 
have eood drainage. 

The other, and probably the better, 
method requires the discarding of the old 
plant. After all danger of frost has 
passed, break short slips off your old 
Geraniums and place them in the open 
ground in rich garden soil where the 
drainage is good. (As it will naturally 
take a little while for these to get started, 
you may want to keep the old plants to 
furnish blooms for awhile.) Give them 
an ample amount ‘of well rotted cow 
manure and some sand. Do not allow 
them to become dry. They will grow 
luxuriantly and bloom profusely through- 
out the season. 

Early in the fall, transplant to pots 





The bloom of Snake Palm or Amor- 

phophallus looks like a giant form 

of Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Mrs. Dupuis 
grew this specimen 





and leave out-of-doors until the weather 
gets cool, then bring inside. Some of 
them may need a little pruning. These 
plants will, in most cases, be much better 
shaped and healthier than those handled 
by the first method. Give these the same 
treatment during the winter as was men 
tioned above and you will find that no 
season need be without the beauty of 
Geranium blossoms. 


The Snake Palm 
Mrs. J. Duputs, ( Mass.) 


HAVE, I believe, a very unusual 
house plant, if you can eall it that 











t almost drives us out of the house by 
s odor when in bloom! 
A friend gave us our bulb about two 
ears ago. As it is not hardy, we keep 
in the cellar until early February 
when it sends up its flower stalk, taking 
a»bout four weeks to develop. Last season 
he bulb, which was about a foot in di- 
ameter, was started on top of the sewing 
iachine, It was left exposed without any 
-oil and developed rapidly, finally pro- 
ucing a flowering stalk about 3 inches 
1 diameter. By the time it bloomed, it 


Four New 
Portia G 


E women folks, who like to potter 


around our potted plants through 
the long never-ending winter months, 
like to reeall to mind the tender care 


little Ceeile gave to le persil in “Shadows 
on the Rock,” how she would get up 
from her trundle-bed in the intense cold 
of a Quebee winter night to cover the 
box of parsley—her little bit of growing 
vreenery ? 

Do you remember how the comfortable 
old sitting room in “Little Women” had 
its windows filled with Chrysanthemums 
and Christmas Roses to augment with 
their color the pleasant homey atmos- 
phere of the room? Do you reeall... 
but I ean’t go on and on, as I would 
love to do. 

Always there has been to most of us 
the comfortable memory of some home 
made more livable by tenderly cared-for 
house plants. So today every home has 
its bit of growing greenery—if it’s only 
an Ivy or Sansevieria or Philodendron. 

And speaking of Philodendron I saw 
two new ones the other day in one of the 
largest greenhouses in the Middle West. 
The first is the ceut-leaf Philodendron 
erubescens, an erect, very ornamental in- 
door plant whieh will be highly prized by 
anyone lueky enough to secure one at 
this early date in its appearance. It is 
not a vine, although the large rich green 


leaves make a spreading growth up a 


single sturdy stem. The second is Philo- 
lendron dubra. It makes the same 


spreading growth of clean rich green 
eaves except that the leaves are larger. 
Both varieties like moderate sunlight and 
are medium-slow growers as I think all 
good house plants should be. If you would 
like a change from, say, your old Bos- 
ton Fern but must have something as 
evergreen to use singly on a stand, try 
either one of these new Philodendrons. 

Another new house plant I saw that 
day was Osmanthus japonica, a strikingly 
decorative variegated “Holly.” The leaves 
are like the true Holly in shape but are 
mottled gray-green and cream, graduat- 


% 


ing in size from the dainty half-ineh 
ones at the heart of each cluster to those 
) 


inches in length approaching the base. 
L fell in love with it on sight! 
tions are not to over-water it.) 

The fourth brand-new house plant is 
a graceful vine, Cissus antaretica. It has 
masses of medium-sized clean leaves of 
that constant-green—the new-green of 


(Instrue- 


nearly reached the ceiling, as the photo- 
graph shows. One week it grew 20 inches 
in height, without water or soil. 

The real beauty of this plant is in its 
summer foliage. The bulb is planted in 
the garden where it produces a huge 
stalk which has three branches at the 
top covered with foliage. The leaves are 
beautifully mottled underneath. 

Last year, after a notice appeared in 
our newspaper, we had about 200 people 
eall to see our Snake Palm over the week- 
end. 


Houseplants 


ILPIN, (Ill.) 


April leaves—that is so weleome a color 
indoors when skies are leaden. It requires 
just ordinary culture as do all the others 
I have mentioned. 

But don’t forget. To have success with 


your house plants—new and old—vyou 
must love ’em! 
Save Your Poinsettias 
AMANDA M. Packer, (N. J.) 
EN years ago we had our front and 
side porch enclosed—just an _ ordi- 
nary enclosure, with nothing added two 


keep out cold air and no foundation be- 
low it. Each winter the doors leading to 
the porch were closed and that was the 
end of the porch until nice weather re- 
turned. 

Three years ago we decided to take a 
chance and put a partition between the 
front and side porch. Sinee the side 
faces southwest we figured that it eould 
be used for flowers during the winter 
months. The partition was made of sheet 
rock board with a discarded storm win- 
dow in the center. We did not put 
weather stripping on the windows, or a 
foundation below, or use insulation of 
any kind. We did have heat put out 
there which we have never had 
to use. One window from our living room 
faces the porch and that is left open all 
the time along with the dining-room door. 


oceasit yn 


We have hot air heat that never goes 
below 70° at night. On the coldest days 


of winter, when the sun is shining, one 
window must be opened for ventilation. 
The poreh measures 16 by 6 feet and 
all along the window side I have benches 
18 inches wide for sun-loving plants, and 





House Plant Tip Exchange 
If von have grown an unusual 
house plant, or have found a sue- 
eessful way of propagating, train- 
ing, or growing a plant indoors, you 
are invited to write a letter for this 
page telling of your experiences. 
Pictures, if available, may be sub- 
mitted, too. Aecepted material will 
be paid for at our regular rates 
upon publication—EprrTor. 
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The 


Osmanthus 


mottled 


holly-like 


japonica is __ its 


foliage of 
chief 


attraction 


along the wall more benches for plants 
that require less sun. 

In all I have 120 potted plants, always 
carried over from year to year by repot- 
ting, or from fresh slips. 

Christmas of 1939 I was given a large 
Poinsettia plant. It attracted so much 
attention and lasted so long that I made 
up my mind I would propagate it by 
cuttings in the spring and try to make 
my window garden a real treat this win- 
ter. I did and all my plants were in 
bloom for Christmas—14 _ propagated 
from the original one. 

This is what I did. Last season, after 
the flowers died and the leaves were turn- 
ing yellow I stood the plant just as it was 
in a dark corner of the basement and for- 
got it. In the spring after all danger of 
frost was over I put the plant in a sunny 
place in the garden and watered it when 
the rain did not. It began to show 
signs of life. I cut the plant in pieces 
about 4 or 5 inches long, and _ planted 
each piece in the open garden like any 
other plant, and gave it no extra atten- 
tion. Before long each clipping developed 
into a beautiful plant. The mother plant, 


soon 


still in the pot, was kept well watered 
with a little fertilizer added now and 
then and as new shoots appeared I 
broke them off and planted them. If they 


bled freely I put them in cold water for 
an hour or so before planting. Some of 
the late shoots are only 4 inches high 
now, but they’re in flower. 

This year I am going to do the same 
thing, but instead of putting the plants 
in the garden | am going to pot each plant 
in the early spring and shift to larger 
pots as necessary. It will save work in 
the fall and will not disturb the plants 
just at a time when they need a little 
petting. 

Save your Poinsettia plants this year 
and try your luck next summer for a riot 
of bloom at Christmas. 
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Secrets of House Plant Success 


Anna C. JENSEN, (IIl.) 


AISING house plants has been my 

hobby for years. No one ever comes 
into my home without marveling at the 
results I get. I have a Hoya carnosa 
which has been my pride and joy for 
about twenty years. It is a sturdy speci- 
men that has borne hundreds of lovely 
flower clusters which filled the room with 
a most delightful fragrance, especially 
at night. It has been transplanted once 
every four years, and grows in a soil 
composed of 3 parts garden loam, 1 part 
gritty sand, and 1 part peat, plus a little 
charcoal. I water thoroughly daily in 
summer and three times a week in winter. 
[ spray it every week using slightly tepid 
water even in summer, and to this I add 
just a drop or two of a good insecticide. 
In summer I shade it when the sun gets 
too hot. 

I have a Nephthytis that graces a 
corner of our living-room. I planted ten 
pieces in a very large pot, and let them 
vrow somewhat tall. Then I eut off the 
tops and replanted them in the same pot. 
The result is a plant that rivals a large 
graceful Palm. I water freely and spray 
weekly. 

My Coleus are brilliant in color and 
stand always in a southern window. They 
are of good form beeause I keep them 
pinched back, and I never let them bloom. 
On one of my Coleus, the leaves average 
+ inches across and are nearly 7 inches 


long. The plant makes very rapid growth. 

I get fine results with Coleus, Begonias, 
several kinds of Ivy, tender Hibiscus, 
Myrtle and Philodendron by spraying 
weekly and feeding at regular intervals 
with Peerless Plant Food. 

I keep my Peperomia decidedly on the 
dry side, and don’t let it have sun for 
more than three hours daily, except in 
the dead of winter. 

One day | got a tiny slip of a Croton. 
Now it is quite a tree, and has bloomed 
four times. I treat it just as I do all 
the other plants, as to spraying and 
feeding. 

My Cissus adenopodes is a beauty. Its 
hairy leaves are delightfully red in color, 
When it begins to act tired, dropping 
several leaves a week, I withhold water 
and let it rest awhile. When all the leaves 
have fallen, I cut it down and set it 
aside, watering just enough to keep it 
from passing out all together. When it 
has had its rest, | water freely, put it in 
the south window, and before long it 
is its lovely self again. 

I firmly believe that cleanliness is one 
of the secrets of success with house plants. 
Just as furniture gets dusty, so do house 
plants, and they ean’t breathe through a 
heavy layer of dust. When I get a new 
plant, I keep it away from my plant 
collection until I am sure it is free of 
disease and insect life of any kind. 


Brazilian Plant Indoors 


CAROLINE R. Monroe, (N. Y.) 


ILLBERGIA nutans is a thoroughly 
satisfactory house plant. It’s named 
for the Swedish botanist J. G. Billberg 
and the specific name means nodding. 
The leaves of Billbergia are rather 
tough and stiff and like other members 
of this so-called Pineapple Family have 
spiny edges. They grow from a cluster 
or rosette and are about 18 to 20 inches 
long and about one-half inch wide. The 
flower stem rises from the center of this 
rosette and the colorful braet covering 
the buds may be seen several weeks be- 
fore the buds actually open. The braet 
is a rosy red color and is far more strik- 
ing than the cluster of nodding flowers 
on the end of the 12 to 15-ineh stem. 
The flowers are small, two to six drooping 
from the end of the stem, with green 
petals edged blue and yellow: stamens. 
This Billbergia is a native of Brazil 
and likes light and sun as do others of 
this family. It is desirable because it can 
stand conditions prevailing in the modern 
steam-heated home. It makes no protest 
if water and food have: been withheid. 
It is propagated by suckers. One of my 
small plants has developed into a 9-inch 
potful in six years, to say nothing of 
numerous divisions I have given other 
gardeners. While fiber has been reeom- 
mended as a potting medium, I use a soil 
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composed of regular garden loam mixed 
with some peat moss and sand. As growth 
is made in spring and summer, repotting 
and feeding is done then. 

My plant spends the summer under a 
large cherry tree and takes just what 
the elements have to offer although if the 
gardener is at home this Billbergia will 
appreciate watering. It is better to stand 
the pot on an inverted clay saucer to 
avoid worms entering the pot. This plant 
has bloomed every year for me, usually 
in January, but this winter for some rea- 
son, it began early in December. 





From Holiday Book Parade 1940 

“Anyway, the author of ‘How to Raise 

Healihy House Plants’ knew what he 
was talking about!” 


Mrs. Barnes’ Maurandia vine ready to 


be brought indoors 


Odd Vine Worth Growing 


ANY times I have thought that I 

had found something new in the 
plant line, only to look in Henderson’s 
“Handbook of Horticulture” (Grand- 
mother bought it about 1890) and find 
that my “discovery” was brought to 
America in 1730, maybe! 

Nevertheless, we do keep finding flow- 
ers that are new to us. 

Last winter, the description in a seed 
catalogue of Maurandia caused us to 
order a package. The seeds were planted 
in a hotbed in April. Later, the wee 
young ones were placed about a small 
dead tree. They grew to form a green 
pyramid. Some blossoms were a_ lovely 
shade of lavender and others a clear, 
bright rose and shaped like Snapdragons, 
but borne singly. The foliage is slender 
and delicate and a rather light green. 

ive vines were placed in a 12-ineh 
pot in rich soil. A slender trellis was 
made for them of coat-hangers. These 
plants have bloomed as well as those on 
the tree and are now (October 24) in a 
warm corner of the terrace. We _ will 
bring them inside before a heavy freeze. 

It turns out that this vine is native 
to Mexico and _ southwestern United 
States!—Pansy M. Barnes, (lowa) 


Begonia Gloire de Chatellaine 
Mrs. J. X. WuiITE, (Vt.) 


HE Begonia Gloire de Chatellaine is 

a true ever bloomer. Planted in or- 
dinary Begonia potting soil, using woods 
earth for a third of the mixture, if ob- 
tainable, this Begonia will begin bloom- 
ing when but 2 or 3 inches high and is 
almost never without blooms. The foliage 
is a rich satiny green with the buds and 
blossoms a clear rose-pink. 

It never grows large or leggy, but the 
cousin who gave me mine said young 
plants bloomed better, so each summer I 
take a plant apart and have young plants 
for myself and for gifts. 
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Good News is particularly recommended for garden decoration 


McGredy’s Salmon is a high-rating Irish origination 


The New Roses for 1941 


CRAMBLING for a place in 1941 
gardens are more than three dozen 
Yoses to bewilder and possibly vex 
the patient guild of American Rose fan- 
Offered for the first time in the 
catalogues of last fall and this spring, 
each is vividly described; many are por- 
travyed by full color pictures. 

A few new varieties every year keep 
alive a healthy interest and a desire on 
the part of Rose enthusiasts to stay 
abreast of the times with the new things. 
This year’s crop of novelties is not the 
best, but among the new ones are several 
of special interest. I give you my own 
reactions, good or bad, to the entire list. 

One of the most promising of this year’s 
erop is McGrepy’s SatmMon, a North 
of Ireland Rose with large loose flowers 
of glowing salmon-pink which lose their 
salmon tints with age but are good to 
look at when just pale pink. There are 
only 18 petals but the flowers are sweetly 
scented and for the past two years bloom 
has been generous. The plants are of 
only medium height but have pleasing 
bronzy foliage which has been healthy. 
It is a Rose for garden beauty. 


clers. 


By R. MARION HATTON, (Penna.) 


Secretary, American Rose Society 


Another with splendid foliage and 
stronger growth is Goop News, a French 


origination with RADIANCE for one parent. 
The flowers vary in petalage and color, 
the count running from 45 to 80. Some 
blooms open apricot-pink, changing to 
pale silvery pink, while others are silvery 
pink from the first. There is a scent 
but not a very pleasant one. As a garden 
decorative it has a place for its splendid 
healthy plant and quantity of bloom. 
REVEILLE, one of the late Dr. Nicolas’ 
seedlings, makes 3-foot plants here which 
retain their foliage. Canes are limber 
and the necks hardly strong enough to 
support the 4-inch blooms. The color is 
peach-pink and the 50-petalled flowers are 
quite nice when half open. There is a 
scent but it is not very pleasing. It 
needs stronger stems and better fragrance. 
ADORATION, known in Europe as ILE DE 
FRANCE and changed here because of the 


well known Climber of that name, is a 
tall growing plant with medium sized 


blooms of a weak shade of orange-pink. 
My notes record 30 petals and a weak 
scent. It is a good bloomer but as the 
flowers come in clusters of 3 to 5 they 


require disbudding to get the hest bloom. 

Home Sweet Home from England has 
34- to 4-inch double flowers reminding one 
of an old June Rose both in form and 
fragrance, although the latter is hardly 
as pronounced as claimed. The color is 
deep pink at first, aging soft rose-pink. 
There are 50 satiny petals. The plants 


look like a low growing H. P. and the 
foliage black spots easily. It is a mod- 
erate bloomer. 


Others in the pink range are the Ger- 
man Evite, produced by Tantau 
whose best originations have been the 
Polyvanthas JOHANNA TantTav and Topaz 
Eite’s flowers are warm pink, have some 
20 petals, poor form and mild fragrance, 
From France, we get Gaujard’s Liss 
PaLats which has been renamed OPAL on 
this side. The cactus shaped blooms of 
amber-salmon change to a sort of apricot 
with almost white outer petals. It has 
mild’fragranee. MeGredy’s Patrick AN- 
DERSON produced medium sized flowers 
with 35 to 40 petals of carmine pink. A 
strong pernetiana scent did not increase 
the desirability of the variety. Plants 
shed most of their foliage by late summer. 


Rose, 
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Dainty Maid 


Dr. Lammerts, who does the hybridizing 
for the California house of Armstrong, 
has turned out THe Cuter which has re- 
ceived favorable reports on the Coast, 
but here the plants made only fair growth 
and produced very few flowers. These 
opened from long slender buds into large 
ecarmine-pink flowers of 35 petals earry- 
ing a peculiar scent. VILLE pE NANCY 
from France bore a few 45 petalled flow- 
ers of silvery pink. Its most interesting 
feature was a spicy fragrance. 

Topping the red novelties is L. B. 
Coddington’s M. 8. HersHey, named for 
the great Pennsylvania chocolate manu- 
facturer and philanthropist. The rose is 
the progeny of E. G. Hiui and a Codding- 
ton seedling and has performed splendidly 
for two seasons in the famous Hershey 
Rose Garden. The plants are tall grow- 
ing, well clothed with healthy foliage and 


Mrs. Oliver Ames 
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keep themselves generously supplied with 
4- to 5-ineh searlet-crimson blooms of 20 
to 25 petals. The flowers held their color 
well, showing very little of the objec- 
tionable blue tint which bothers so many 
erimsons. There is a mild fragrance. A 
few more petals and a richer perfume 
would have helped but the plants are so 
good and there are so many long stemmed 
blooms that the variety can be marked 
“very promising.” 

Next on the list is CHARLOTTE ARM- 
STRONG, another of Dr. Lammerts’. It 
has strong growth with attractive foliage 
and large loose flowers of light red with 
an orange flush at base. The buds were 
shapely and nice to cut but here again 
fragrance is weak. Good plants and 
a fair crop of bloom warrant giving 
it a trial. 

Another with lovely buds and attrae- 
tive semi-double flowers is Howard and 
Smith’s Hearts Desire. There are only 
about a dozen big petals but these are a 
lovely shade of searlet-red and a spicy 
fragrance adds to the bloom’s desirability 
for cutting. 

Rost Bampton, from Van Rossem, pro- 
duced generously in spite of a liking for 
black spot. The 35-petalled flowers ranged 
from orange-red to searlet-red on opening 
but blued quickly. A _ rich honey-like 
fragrance was the important feature. 
Form was as unimpressive as was that of 
Prince BerRNHARD from the same Hol- 
land originator. The Prince made tall 
growth and seemed tired; probably a 
tendeney to black spot easily hindered 
production. The spicily scented blooms 
were bright red and had about three 
dozen petals. 

Dr. Nicolas’ FLAMBEAU produced 43- 
inch variable blooms, some bright searlet- 
red, others light carmine-red with an 
orange flush. Petals ranged between 25 
and 45. Fragrance was unimportant. 

Lovers of the Singles will want to try 
PiccANINNY from California. The flow- 
ers are a brilliant shade of deep red and 
are borne on tall willowy plants. 

Seemingly without an exeuse for being 
is the English variety ApvANcE which is 
deseribed as dusky coral to cinnamon- 
red and glowing reddish salmon. This 
may mean something but a visit to the 
fields in late September presented little 
plants as naked as picked chickens; there 
was neither foliage nor flowers. 

In the yellow section, Mrs. OLIver 
Ames, a Verschuren Rose from unhappy 
Holland, looked promising when I saw 
a bed of it in September with fine plants 
covered with healthy bronzy foliage and 
numerous nicely formed light yellow flow- 
ers with 50 or more petals. The blooms 
were deliciously fragrant. The impres- 
sive fact was that those healthy plants 
were surrounded by others almost leaf- 
less from black spot. From Gaujard’s 
French garden comes Rost p’Or, the 
richest colored vellow Rose since GOLDE- 
NES Mainz but unfortunately the high 
opening color faded too quickly. The 
shapeless blooms had 28 petals and a 
mild fruity fragrance. Black spot had 
the plants practically naked by early 
July just about ending bloom for the 
season. 

SILVER JUBILEE may have been a yellow 
Rose in its northern Ireland home but 





Adoration 


here the color was more of an _ ivory, 
neither yellow nor white. The plants 
were small but foliage was ample and 
good. The 50-petalled blooms had good 
form and a mild scent but the flowers 
were few and far between. 

JONKHEER Mr. G. SANDBERG from Hol- 
land and Mrs. Oswautp Lewis from Eng- 
land are being introduced in California. 
I have not seen them but a friend’s re- 
port states they are both worthy of trial. 
The former is described as of strong last- 
ing yellow color and a strong free bloom- 
ing plant while the English Rose opens 
eream, lightly flushed with pink. The 
buds are said to be exquisite. 

The gayest of the bicolors for this 
season is the Dutch Rose ORANGE Nassau, 
a two-toned orange-salmon, cupped bloom 
with a yellow reverse. My notes fail to 

(Continued on page 96) 
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¥—7EBRUARY is two kinds of a 
1 month. Many of us think of it first 


; : 
* and worst as one of the two months 


that ought to be eliminated, the other 
eing August. 
But sound and sane thought gives 


‘ebruary a much better place, and the 
Hill February has long been a 
nonth of garden advantage. Sometimes 
t is a month of real pleasure; sometimes 
f sorrow, as when, encouraged by the 


sreeze 


warm air and bright sun, heedless buds 
made a start only to be nipped and 
sometimes blasted by the harsh, cold 
winter reeurrences that run into March 


as well. Broadly speaking, in the Middle 
States February is yet a winter month, 
and it is not amiss to reeall that the 
most famous blizzards that have swept 
over the East have been February-bern. 

But we cannot afford to get into 
climatological reminiscences when in 
some parts of the district I am seanning 
from what we call “the tower” at Breeze 
Hill, we look south to where Roses really 
bloom, north to the depths of complete 
winter, and east and west to the kind of 
spring approach characteristie of the 
location. 

No garden enthusiast, if that is the 
proper title for a sober and continuous 
student of how things get growing and 
going in this wonderful world, can fail 


to see that February brings signs of 
spring. I go about in the early morning 


enjoying the brighter twigs on the shrubs, 
noting particularly the color balance that 
winter has given us. The yellow of: the 
Forsythia branches and the red of many 
of the Dogwoods only suggest the general 
plenitude of mild and yet very pleasing 
color that has been carried over winter 
for us. Some of the evergreens, like the 
American Arborvites, have begun to be 
a little rusty, but our old friends, Hem- 
lock, Spruce, Yew, most of the Retinis- 


poras, certainly the ground cover Pachy- 
sandra which Breeze Hill has so con- 
siderably grown, keep the level and 


lovely green which is only accentuated 
as a late snow settles on it. Among the 
broad-leaved evergreens I think at the 
moment of Berberis, verruculosa, which if 
the winter that has preceded has been 
sharp-set in its frost will now be bronzy 
in part, maintaining all the time, how- 
ever, the gray that is nearly white on the 
under-side of its spiny leaves. 

Early February is a time for garden 
observation, remembrance, and _ particu- 
larly for garden planning. The obscur- 
ing leaves are gone, and the framing of 
the plants and shrubs is clear and dis- 
tinct. If we are wise we are replanning 





The Flowering Quince, with favorable 
weather, may burst into bloom late in 
February 


Photo by J. Horace McFarland 


The Valentine Month 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


where that action seems to be requisite, 
on the theory that good gardening de- 
serves a succession of seasonal pictures. 
This February morning I come to a eon- 
ception of the bare-twig value of an 
almost overlooked plant of Magnolia 
salicifolia, because it reaches to high 
Heaven, is graciously slim in contour, 
and now holds plentiful promise of the 
white flowers that are to follow. It isn’t 
my fault that it was fortuitously loeated 
so that its spire-like character is needed 
just where it stands; I just didn’t know 
how well I was locating it. 

[ have been trying to get acquainted 
with what in my boyhood I ealled Pyrus 
japonica, though now, seemingly, it has 
been botanieally shuffled through Chae- 
nomeles—a terrible name—to the pleas- 
ant-sounding Cydonia. Many folks ree- 





ognize it as the Flowering Quince or as 
the Japan Quince, and the most ordinary 
form bursts into early searlet bloom, so 
that this old friend is one of the late 
February prospects. In a visit west some 
years ago I ran into a collection which 
showed very many lovely tints, and these 
I have been gathering at Breeze Hill. 
Late February gives me the chance to 
consider my own mistakes in placing 
them. Husky and hardy as they grow, I 
think they will even endure moving just 
before they bloom. 


Another of these 


late-February con- 
siderations is the colleetion of Buddleia, 
which, blooming as it does in late sum- 
mer from new growth, ean be moved 


around as one pleases, therefore Febru- 
ary consideration is well in point. (1n- 


(Continued on page 79) 








plants from 


Author 


Zinnia pumila makes little yellow tufts in its 
native Arizona 


N order to really know a plant you 
need something saying its 
name and seeing it in bloom, some- 

thing beside just looking at if and _ re- 
marking, “Oh, yes. That's so-and-so.” 
You need to observe it in adversity as 
well as in prosperity, to learn its back- 
ground, its associates and its behavior 
in various exposures. In short, vou must 
live among plants if you ever really 
hope to know them. 

So I find that it helps me to sueceed 
with an improved horticultural hybrid if 
[ can see the original species from which 
it was derived living in its original home. 
I like to go through the country and find 
the parents of these gay descendants, liv- 
ing their lives without any human as- 
sistance. It suggests looking up the 
peasant forebears of some important pres- 
ent-day figure, and I sometimes find that 
I like the ancestors better than I do the 
descendants. 


beside 


Also, I like to go through the country 
with various ¢limatie regions in mind, 
putting the native plants I am seeing into 
appropriate pigeon holes. “That might do 
in the Southern states; that ought to be 
hardy enough for the Northeast; this 
would make a grand woodland plant in 
England; and this would be nice in a 
wild garden on the Pacific Coast.” I 
enjoy imagining what changed environ- 
ment would do to a plant; how one shrub 
would look espaliered or another pruned 
down into a ground cover; conjuring up 
color harmonies combining an untried 
flower with some already in our gardens; 
or planning architectural pictures with 
shrubs or trees which have beautiful and 
contrasting shapes and foliage. 

[ am tond of spreading my ground 
sheet and bed roll in among a_ colony 
of plants to watch what the changing 
lights and the night will do to them. 
After sundown or at dawn unexpected 
scents are released, new shades appear, 
animals come to eat certain plants at 
night and unfamiliar inseets to nibble 
others at sunrise. All this helps me to 
know plants. More than that, it gives an 
impetus and a breadth to work with them 
which | could never get inside garden 
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walls. And one of 

the special jovs of it 

is to reeognize my 
garden plants, or their forebears, growing 
wild. 

Some of them are “street angels, home 
devils” and some the reverse. Until you 
try them with a change of air and diet 
and companionship you can never tell 
what their reaction will be. Nemophilas 
often improve greatly in the garden, 
sometimes to the point of looking quite 
different plants; so do some of the stun- 
ning Thistles. But other native species, 
notably the Heathers and Epilobiums, 
won't adapt themselves an inch—you must 
do the adapting. 

Occasionally you come across a_ wild 
species just as desirable (or more so) 
than a sister species now growing in 
gardens. An instance of this is Linum 
lewisi, native to the mountains of many 
western states. It is as hardy as Linum 
narbonense, its flowers are every bit as 
large and blue, its garden treatment is 
about the same and it is as easy to grow. 
It is a fine sight with brilliant violet 
Machaerantheras, each seeming to need 
the other and each helping the other to 
more beauty. The wide, stiffly branched, 
“lean-on-me” looking Asters are just the 
things for the blue Flax to float over, 
and such a colony seems exactly right at 
the edge of a grove of silver-leaved Quak- 
ing Aspens. There is sometimes a light 
blue form of the Linum and often a pure 
white one, but neither is as lovely as the 
deep bright blue type. 

These Machaeranthera species from the 
western states ought to be seen more 
often in cultivation. The single, yvellow- 
centered flowers an inch and a half across 
are borne by the thousands on the many- 
branched 10-inch plants. They are any 
one of the three shades of violet on page 
36 of the Horticultural Colour Chart 
of the Royal Horticultural Society (we 
must all talk the same hortieultura! color 
language) and their rays are filmed over 
with a glistening silver sheen. 

Machaerantheras are adaptable things 
and | have grown them in many places. 
They are equally happy in Canada and 
on the edge of the desert, at 5000 feet 
and at almost 11,000 feet, in full sun, in 
fairly dense shade and in many kinds 


~ Garden Flowers 


from 


Arizona 


The forebears of garden flowers and little known 
Arizona’s plateaus and canyons 


offer new excitement to adventurous gardeners 


By Lester ROWNTREE 


of “The Flowering Shrubs of 


California” 


of soil. Their one essential need seems 
to be drainage, a point to which we 
gardeners do not always pay enough at- 
tention. I have grown them as annuals 
as well as perennials, for the dull green, 
Erysimum-like seedling tufts soon begin 
to branch and bloom, their first eager 
flowers intensely violet and 2 inches 
across. The plants go on rebranching 
and blooming until, in maturity, they are 
bushlike, every branch a spray of violet 
flowers, which half-close, self-protectively, 
at night and in rain. There is so much 
blossom that you never notice how few 
of the short, narrow leaves the branches 
earry. Once, when for a wonder I was 
at home long enough and had time enough 
to do some summer pruning, | pinched 
back the ends of the branches as they 
grew and soon had a 5-ineh-tall sheet of 
brilliant color, having stolen the idea from 
the deer, who often prune the wild plants 
in this fashion. One oceasionally finds 
a white form of Machaeranthera, but it 
isn’t particularly interesting. 

In Arizona two summers ago, as I went 
from mesa to plateau and on up into the 
mountains of 12,000 feet and more, I 
saw in their homes and learned to know 
better, many flowers which (personally 
or their hybrids) have been growing in 
gardens for years. There were Amsonias 
more beautiful than the Amsonia_ taber- 
naemontana which I used to grow in my 
perennial border in the East, and _ tall 
Mertensias with flowers in the same blues 
and pinks as Mertensia virginica. They 
were growing at over 10,000 feet, with 
Aquilegia chrysantha and Fireweed and 
Potentillas and Mimulus guttatus in tall 
mountain grasses which bordered forests 
of Yellow Pine and Oak and Fir. These 
mountain meadows were just as flowery 
as those in California and some of the 
flowers were the same, though there were 
choice new ones as well. 


N the broad plateaus and following 

the mountain canyons up to 8000 feet, 
Cleome serrulata, very much resembling 
Cleome pungens, grew in flowery lilae 
sheets, the stems, sometimes 5 feet tall, 
waving lankily in the wind, the racemes 
of flowers topped by the darker, close- 
clustered buds and the myriads of pro- 
truding stamens all aquiver to make pho- 
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tography virtually impossible. Along 
railroads and highways and trails this 
Spider Plant masses itself in pure stands, 
much as Bouneing Bet does further east. 
Sometimes there was a form, the loveliest 
of all, with very bright pink tips to its 
white petals, and often a whole stand of 
albinos. Cleome joined forces in some 
spots with various yellow Daisies and in 
others with the searlet spires of Pentste- 
mons and Gilias, but I never enjoyed it 
as much, even in gardens, as when I 
found it rising from a rocky, loamy slope, 
softened by lovely white-flowered Rubus 
bushes and twining wild grape. 

Wives of ranchers had Cleome in their 


gardens. “So easy,” they said, and I 
knew how they felt. Wives of Hopi 
Indians were out collecting the young 
plants to boil (easy too) and one of 


them told me that they made a paint for 
their pottery out of it, but I didn’t under- 
stand the method. 


Among the Gilias of Arizona there are 
two red-flowered and one pink-flowered 
species which would be very much worth 


The 


while as cultivated plants. flowers 





are tubular and the leaves both toothed 
and pinnate, something like those of the 
well-known and much grown Gilia corono- 
pifolia (G. rubra), the tall, slender Stand- 
ing Cypress of Texas and the northern 
Middle West states. But the flowers of 
these three Arizona species are larger 
and have longer lobes. 

Gilia aggregata, the Skyrocket, is prob- 
ably almost as well known already as the 
Standing Cypress, for it is a common 
wild flower in the mountains of many 
Western states. It is a lower plant, 
usually about 10 inches tall, and looser 
and more branched. In cultivation it is 
usually a biennial, though I have always 
crown it as an annual. As such it is a 
creat suecess for midsummer blooming 
in light rich soil, in sun or partial shade, 
and the salmon and pink color forms are 
especially useful. 

Gilia arizonica is very like G. aggre- 
gata, but I have never found it to have 
such a variety of color forms; instead it 
stays pretty uniformly to searlet, veer- 
ing off now and then to the yellow side. 
Its flowers’ lobes are pointed and slightly 






























































































































































































































reflexed and the inside of their tubes is 
striped and dotted with white. At the 
base of the 18-inch flower stems is a flat 
rosette of pretty pinnate leaves which, 
when the drought begins and the last 
flowers are blooming, dries to an un- 
sightly brown wad. In an Arizona moun- 
tain canyon I found a slender, single- 
stemmed, unbranched plant of Gilia ari- 


zonica which measured 7 feet. You see 
the species first on the high plateaus 


in the Pinon Pine and Juniper zone and 
it goes along with you through the Yellow 
Pine zone and up to the Quaking Aspens 
where, in rich loam and humus and in 
partial high shade it reaches its best 
development. 

Arizona botanists gave me Gilia longi- 
flora as the name of the beautiful pink- 
flowered species, but I found the names 
of native Arizona plants so confused that 
I pass this along with misgivings. What- 
ever its name it is a lovely thing with 
very long-tubed, wide, floppy-lobed flow- 
ers, the lobes and the tube all speckled 
with deeper pink dots. This Gilia is 
rather local, usually in the Yellow Pine 
zone at a little above 8000 feet and is 
tailer and sturdier looking than the aver- 


age plant of Gilla aggregata or Gilia 
arizoniea, 

These Gilias are very popular with 
deer—they must have overlooked my 


7-foot plant. Late one afternoon I came 
upon a perfect specimen of G. longiflora 
and longed to take a color photograph, 
but the light was too poor. So I deeided 
to stick by it until morning and eamped 
nearby for the might. As usual the 
covotes sang to me, sounding like distant 
sirens, and the deer stepped quietly about 
as they browsed. I didn’t know then 
about the deers’ appetite for Gilias or I 
would have taken protective measures. 
When I awoke in the morning and turned 
over for a look at my subject, all its 
lovely branches of flaky pink had gone 


and only some stiff stubby stems were 
left. 
Arizona is almost as much of an Eve- 


ning Primrose paradise as is California, 
though it does not have as many large 
vellow flowered species as Texas possesses. 


There is the same abundance of. tall, 
large-flowered yellow Oenothera hookeri 
that one finds in most Western states. 
When this species becomes a_ garden 


plant, as it often does, its name changes 
as soon as it hits the catalogues to Oeno- 
thera grandiflora, and most gardeners 
know it under this name as one of the 
best vellow Evening Primroses for nat- 
uralizing. It grows rampantly in wet 
spots and in very dry ones, self-sowing 
in profusion and often greedily pre- 
empting a whole location for itself. 
One of the best white, large-flowered 
Oenotheras of Arizona, and adjoining 
states, is Oe. marginata, which is some- 
times called Oe. caespitosa var. marginata. 
It is just the right sort of plant, as many 


gardeners have discovered, for a niche 
on the sunny side of the rock garden 
(Continued on page 100) 








There is one imposing Erigeron in 


Arizona, but it’s difficult to identify 
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None of 


Daisies, 


Shasta 


measure 


single and double 


these 


grown by the author, 


less than 5 inches across 


N the minds of many, the lovely 
Shasta Daisy is regarded as just a 
Daisy, and nothing However, 

many of the newer hybrid varieties equal 

the beauty of a greenhouse-grown white 

Chrysanthemum. 

Shasta Daisies make admirable cut 
flowers, lasting well in water. They may 
be used either alone or in combination 
with other flowers. A vase of hybrid Del- 
phinium and Shasta Daisies is especially 
attractive. Shasta Daisies are even popu- 
lar with florists for use at weddings—an 
indication of real value. 

By growing both established plants and 
seedlings you may have these 
flowers from late May until killing frosts. 
In their sphere they have no equal. 
Whether grown singly or in groups the 
Shasta Daisy is indispensable in the per- 
ennial border. The more you grow the 
more you will wish you had. 

The Shasta Daisy, as known today, is 
a hybrid. It was originally developed by 
Luther Burbank from the four species 
Chrysanthemum Jeueanthemum, C. maxi- 
mum, C. laeustre, and C. nipponiewn. 
Since his death the Daisy has been still 


more, 


rorgeous 


further improved by the late Richard 
Diener and others. 

For several years I grew’ Shasta 
Daisies only from seed but lately I’ve 


erown several of the 
which cannot 
I will list 


named varieties, 
be reproduced from seed. 
these varieties and tell of my 


attempts, whether suecessful or other- 
wise, to grow them. 
Esther Reed was introduced from 


England several years ago. It grows 18 
inches high, is medium-sized, and fully 
double. It closely resembles a beautiful, 
large, double Pyrethrum. It 
seed. 


does not set 
It is inclined to die out and is not 
reliably hardy. However, it is well worth 
growing even if it only rewards you with 
bloom. 


one season of 





Delphiniums and Shasta Daisies make 
an effective combination planted to- 
gether in the author’s garden 





Modern Shasta Daisies 


KENNETH W. HOUGHTON, (Mass.) 


introduced last vear, is a 
with a small, clean, yellow 
not very large. It blooms 
early in the spring and is reputed to 
bloom again late in August. However, 
mine rotted badly and did not survive the 
heat of the past summer. 

Nobilis is a broad-petaled, semi-double 
variety. The blossoms are of good form, 
4 inches in diameter, on stems 2 feet 
high. It is good but from one 
rrowing does not seem outstanding. 

Admiral Byrd is a large and semi- 
double Daisy. It lasts well when eut and 
is hardy without protection. It is an ae- 
quisition for the northern part of the 
country. 

The finest Daisy I have grown is Dien- 
er’s introduetion, G. Marconi. When the 
flowers were fully expanded they meas- 
ured 64 inches across. Not just one blos- 
som, but all of them. It is fully double, 
everblooming, free-flowering, and __ per- 
fectly formed. It ean be grown in the 
ereenhouse if desired. Last winter I 
grew it as a house plant. This. variety 
has been grown for several years. G. 
Marconi does not set seed freely, but its 


Snowbank, 
single Daisy 
center. It is 


season’s 


few seedlings are consistently fine. One 
of its seedlings was actually 8 inches 


across. 

With the exception of G. Marconi, it 
is not possible to buy seed of the named 
varieties which I have listed. Being hy- 
brids they would not breed true in any 
ease. Of new varieties are first 
raised from seed and then propagated by 
divisions or euttings taken from the 
original plants. 

For the average gardener, with a small 
amount of ground, I believe it is wiser 
to purchase plants of named varieties 
rather than raise a heterogenous batch 
of seedlings. Nevertheless, it is fasei- 


course, 


nating to grow Shasta Daisies from seed, 
as you never know what to expect from 
If it is possible to save seeds 


seedlings. 


from your finest blooms and best plants, 
equally good results may be had trom 
them as from purchased seed. Usually 
I cut my best flowers for bouquets and 
forget about saving them for seed. 

From a package of 
should obtain many types: single, 
anemone-flowered, and like 
balls. The petals may be long, broad, 
slender, and often curled and_ twisted. 
Others may be laciniated, quilled, spoon 
shaped, and serrated. In size they range 
from dainty little blossoms, less than 2 
inches, to enormous blooms over 8 inches 
across. The plants will average 3 feet 
tall. There is also much variation in the 
leaves. 

Seed should be purchased from special- 
ists. It is more expensive but well worth 
the difference. 

Seed may be sown in a cold frame, as 
ripe, or during January and 
February. | mine in flats, barely 
covering the seed with finely sifted peat 


large seed vou 
double, 


some flutfy 


soon as 


SOW 


moss. The seed germinates unevenly in 
from two to four weeks. As soon as 
three or four leaves have formed I trans- 
plant the seedlings into a box at least 


4 inches deep. 


HEN the weather is suitable I set the 

boxes into a cold frame. Not much 
top growth is made during cold weather, 
but they develop an extensive root system. 
This is the reason for a deep box. Early 
in May I transplant them into the gar- 
den, setting the plants 8 inches apart. 
The seedlings begin to bloom late in July. 
A small percentage do not bloom the first 
vear. 

Seedlings do not grow as tall the first 
vear or reach perfection until the second 
year. In breeding, purity of color, per- 
fection of form, freedom of bloom, stiff- 
ness of stem, hardiness and resistance to 
disease are more to be desired than mere 
size. Seedlings with poor color, especially 
































in the center, is 





G. Marconi, 


rounded with its own seedlings, illus- 


sur- 


trating the great variation in plants 


grown from seed 





those which have an untidy, dirty-colored 
center or disk, or those susceptible to 
rust or disease, may be destroyed at once. 

Shasta Daisies need a rich, sweet soil 
and plenty of moisture to attain their 
maximum beauty. However, they do well 
in a variety of soils and with proper care 


in eultivation excellent results will be 
forthcoming. For very large blooms I 


have found disbudding necessary. This 
means removing the buds, which form in 
the axil of the leaves, leaving only the 
largest bud on the main stem. Estab- 
lished plants will have from 15 to 40 
stems. 


FTER the buds show weak applica- 
4% tion of liquid manure will increase 
the size of the blossoms and give added 
length to the stems. The only other fer- 
tilizer I use is an application of 5-8-7 
on established plants early in the spring. 

When through blooming the old stems 


are cut to within a few inches of the 
ground. In a short time new growth 
appears. This is the time that I divide 


my plants. If preferred, they may be 
divided in the spring when the new 
growth is 2 or 3 inches tall. Spring 
divisions are a little later in blooming. I 


have found that when the Daisies have 
formed large clumps they should be 
divided. This may be every year or 
every two years. 


When digging clumps some roots liter- 
ally fall apart, while others need to be 
broken with an ax or spade. The eut 
sections should be dusted with sulphur 
as a protection against disease. If any 
rot is apparent it should be cut out and 
the roots washed with Semesan or other 
mereuric compound. 

At present many Shasta Daisies cannot 
be considered reliably hardy. Singles are 
better in this respect than the large 
doubles. It seems to me that many of 
the losses reported are due to improper 
cultural practices, rather than any in- 
herent weakness in the strain. Plants 
that have grown all summer, flowered, 
and ripened naturally are undoubtedly 
better able to resist winter conditions. 
Never use any quick-acting fertilizer in 
the fall. This only induces  suceulent 
growth which is easily killed. 


OR several years I[ never used any 

protection during the winter, feeling 
that if the plants were not able to with- 
stand our climate I did not want them. 
However, last year after the ground was 
frozen I spread brush, which I had used 
for my Sweet Peas earlier in the season, 
over the Daisies. Then a light layer of 


leaves was allowed to sift through the 
brush. Then I lost three plants out of 


several hundred against 10 per cent in 
former vears. 
Daisies are 


Shasta fortunate in not 


being bothered by insects and diseases to 
any extent. At times aphids are trouble- 
some. The stalk borer does some damage 








during August. The wireworm frequently 
infests the roots, but if the plants are 
growing vigorously little damage is done. 


Some Fell On 


If you do not know the modern Shasta 
Daisy, now is the time to make its 
acquaintanee. You will never regret it. 


Good Ground 


JOSEPHINE Moors, (Penna.) 


E are told that garden catalogues 
exaggerate their description of flow- 
ers. Indeed no! They’re very modest. 
Many times I have wandered through the 


garden, in the fragrant dewy stillness of 
early morning, and have felt that no 


satalogue has given justice to the delicate 
blending of the infinite tints and tones of 
flowers drenched with dew in the glinting 
sunlight. 

There still lingers in my memory the 
beauty of Snapdragon Rosalie. Last 
January I saw its picture in Dreer’s 
catalogue which said, “Antirrhinum Rosa- 


lie, a rust resistant majus grandiflora 
variety with showy topaz-rose blooms 


with deeper center and golden suffusion. 
Bronze medal winner of 1940.” 

And this is what happened with one 
twenty-five cent packet of seed: Sown 
February 28 indoors; transplanted six 
weeks later in seed flats, indoors; lovely, 
strong seedlings ready to set out the mid- 
dle of May—there were enough to give 
to my garden-loving friends, and three 
hundred left for myself. Some were 
planted in beds; some among Irises and 
Lilies to bloom after these were done; 
some, on top of Tulips and Daffodils that 
were left in the ground; some, among a 
hundred and fifty Dahlias; and “some 
bare fruit an hundred-fold.” 

I began cutting Rosalie with the Sweet 
Peas in late June; I was still cutting 
them, after heavy frost, in October, not 
only dozens, but armfuls—basketfuls 
every week. They went to the church, to 
the hospital, and to the homes of friends. 


In drenching rains, Rosalie stood erect 
and tall, unstaked. In the mid-summer 


heat, when other flowers were drooping, 
there was Rosalie fresh and _ beautiful. 


In autumn, when ice was frozen in the 
bird bath, and most flowers but a mem- 
ory, there was still Rosalie, undrooping, 
unaffected, radiantly lovely. 

Three times, I cut these flowers to 
the ground; with 2 and 3-foot stems, 
and even from the fourth growth I eut 
marvelous Snapdragons. Every basket 
and vase of flowers arranged all summer 
seemed to have a place for this most 
versatile flower. The shades of rose, 
from delicate pink to deep, almost erim- 
son, with Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, were 
lovely. Their “golden suffusion” en- 
hanced the beauty of the salmon-pink 
tones of Gladiolus Picardy. With the 
blues and violets of Delphinium, or the 
long-stemmed sprays of Ageratum Blue 
Perfection, they were very lovely. With 
the delicate ivory pink tints of Dahlia 
Josephine G., the lighter shades of Rosa- 
lie blended beautifully. A large bronze 
basket filled with the deep geranium-pink 


Dahlia Queen City, and twenty long 
spikes of Rosalie, was most striking, 
while a low arrangement for the table 


was just as pleasing. 

In early October, I filled a basket with 
Rosalie Snapdragon combined with Edi- 
tor MeFarland Roses; another, with pink 
Chrysanthemums, each flower repeating 
the tones of the other, enhancing their 
loveliness. This year, please God, I shall 
have more of this most satisfying flower. 
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Tender Pod Bush brittle 


when snapped and is stringless even 


Bean is 


when left on the plant for some time 


HE newest vegetable improve- 

ments are worthy of your full at- 

tention; the All-America  Selee- 
tions for 1941 bring us a variety to 
They have, with dozens of other 
entries, been tried out in the twelve offi- 
cial vegetable trial grounds, covering dif- 
ferent climatic sections of Ameriea and 
southern Canada. They were chosen as 
the most meritorious, and better than 
others of their kinds already available. 
We may expect them to add greatly to 
our gardens this vear. 

Perhaps because of varied weather 
conditions in 1940—some judges report- 
ing hot, dry weather, others excessive 
rain and cold, late spring, ete.—secores or 


please. 
] 


voting points were held down. No 1941 
vegetable introduction received enough 
points for a silver medal, and there 
hasn’t been a gold medal awarded since 
the 1934 trials. Nevertheless, this year’s 
winners gave good accounts of them- 
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The All-America Vegetables 


W. Ray Hastings 


selves in spite of the trying season and 
strict judging. They are highly recom- 
mended. 


Bronze Medal Winners 


WEET Banana Pepper is a_ very 

early, heavy cropping, long-pointed 
yellow pepper with thick and very sweet 
flesh. Its pods measure about 64 by 13 
inches; they turn bright red at maturity. 
Several judges reported that it bore 
heavily under adverse conditions. Such 
means garden satisfaction! 

Yankee Hybrid Squash looks about the 
same as the previous winners, Early Pro- 
lifie Straightneck and Connecticut 
Straightneck. But, it averaged a week 
earlier and was even more productive. It 
has superior, hybrid vigor, uniformity of 


vellow fruit and heavy bearing. Suit- 
able for both home and commercial use. 


Victor Tomato was raised at Michigan 
State College, from a eross between All- 
red and Break O’Day. It gives us a vig- 
orous, compact plant, allowing 
planting than standard varieties. It is 
extra early, even-ripening, uniform sear- 
let coloring over the whole fruit and is 
self-pruning. Comparing with Earliana, 
it was almost as early, smoother and 
without the cracks. 

Allegheny Hybrid Sweet Corn is the 
new medium late variety of medium yel- 
low color and with 18 to 22 rows of deep, 
very narrow grains. The plant is tall, 
vigorous, dark green and a prolific bearer 
of large ears. Trials showed very little 
ear-worm damage. As with other hybrid 
corns, this should be tried for adaptabil- 
ity to vour own loeality. 

Tender Pod Bush Bean is a new high 


closer 


yielding, home and market garden snap 
Its plants are medium sized and 


bean. 





These All-America vegetable winners 


bring visions of tasty dishes from 
home-grown produce. Left is Sweet 
Banana Pepper, Allegheny Hybrid 


Sweet Corn above, and Victor Tomato 
right 


very sturdy. Heavy bearing comes 
medium early, with medium length, 
round, rich green, stringless pods at all 


stages. Tender Pod is tender and of 
fine quality. 
Honorable Mention 
ONEY Gold Cantaloupe is recom- 
mended for the northern tier of 


states, protected Canadian locations and 
other short-season situations. It is an 
early home, market or shipping melon 
with Honey Dew type of flesh, of small 
to medium size, dark green with fine open 
netting, turning uniformly light yellow 


on ripening. The interior is firm; seed 
cavity is small. Gather when turning 


yellow and eat when golden colored. 
Honey Gold does best on strong, fairly 
heavy land. 

Cos-type Batavian Endive brings us a 
new broadleat esearolle type with upright 
growth. The leaves are longer and wider 
than the previous winner, Full Heart, 
standing erect and folding in at the top 
like Cos Lettuce. It is distinet; its heart 
is full and well blanched. 

Spancross Hybrid Sweet Corn, another 
Connecticut variety, is valuable for ex- 
treme earliness and short-season sections, 
although flavor is somewhat lacking. 


.Spancross is resistant to bacterial wilt 
and is cold-hardy, for earliest spring 
planting. It matures in 64 days in e¢en- 
tral sections, and the 6 to 7-inch ears 


have 12 rows of grain. 


The term “spud,” commonly used for 
potato, came from the initials of an old 
dietetical society called the “Society for 
the Prevention of Unwholesome Diet.” 


















In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


O one ean be a good greenhouse 

gardener until he has a grasp of 

what the words potting soil or 
loam convey, for these terms are con- 
stantly used in instructions for preparing 
soil mixtures for seed flats and potting. 
For example, in potting Fuchsias, we use 
a soil consisting of 2 parts loam, 1 part 
humus, 1 part sharp sand, and a 5-inch 
potful of bone meal to a wheelbarrow 
load of the mixture. 

Some may say, “What really is loam?” 
The dictionary describes it as a non- 
coherent mixture of sand and clay, con- 
taining organic matter. On finding this 
out it would be excusable for beginners 
to question the formula I have quoted for 


Fuchsias. They might reason that if 
loam already contains organic matter, 
why add 1 part humus? 

Soil and loam are in truth one and 


the same thing, except that loam implies 
something richer in humus or organic 
matter. We may give it a comparative 
rating by speaking of a loamy soil, a 
woodsy soil or even a garden soil. The 
adjectives are intended to convey an ap- 
proximate idea of its humus content. 

In some districts soil is sandy, while 
in others it is heavy clay. As we have 
seen, vegetable matter or humus, mixed 
into these soils in any quantity, will make 
loam. So loam, as it is presented to us, 
may have either a very high or a very 
low humus content, and the 2 parts loam, 
1 part humus, 1 part sand recipe al- 
ready mentioned, at first would seem 
ridiculous to the precise person. 

Plants, however, have fairly similar 
loam requirements, and at most a half 
dozen different mixtures are enough to 
supply the needs of anything we can 


grow. Because few gardeners have 
facilities or even care to grow every- 


thing, the problem of greenhouse soil 
‘an be simplified. Azaleas, Begonias, and 
many Ferns, and those plants known as 
acid soil lovers are best in a mixture 
that has at least half its volume of some 
form of vegetable matter. Annuals and 
a large percentage of the plants we 
grow find a suitable medium in some- 
thing similar to that recommended for 
Fuchsia. 

The best potting soil is top soil taken 
from an old pasture. It is at first turf 
with a tough, fibrous root system, and if 
composted in the fall and left for four 
months, it will come out as an _ ideal 
greenhouse soil, already rich in organic 
matter and, of course, ready for any 
addition of humus in the shape of leaf 
mold, peat moss, ete. Such a _ potting 
mixture will be greatly enhanced if the 
grass roots still remain. They form a 
fibre that supplies in a natural way a 
plant nutrient, a means of aeration, and 
a water reservoir. Unfortunately, we do 


not all have aecess to such desirable soil, 
so we must be contented with the best 
available, and be prepared to convert it 
into a desirable medium. 





Potting soil should not be finely sifted ; 
if it is lumpy, break it down with the 
edge of a spade or a garden trowel. Of 
course, it is wrong to use it in a wet, 
sodden state. Squeeze it, and if it re- 
tains the shape of the hand while it 
partly breaks down, it is right for work- 
ing with. On the table or potting bench, 
spread the amount for immediate use, so 
as to form a flat layer. On this should be 
placed the desired quantity of humus, 
after which sand is added. Bank or river 
sand may be used. It should be rather 
coarse and sharp and free from silt. 
The amount will be governed by two 
factors. The first is the porosity of the 
soil. If it is a heavy elay, a large quan- 
tity even up to half the total volume 
may have to be sand. If a light, sandy 
soil, none at all, or a small amount only 
will be necessary. 

The second factor depends upon the 
use of the potting soil. If newly rooted 
cuttings are to be potted, a much more 
sandy mixture is needed than if the pur- 
pose is repotting. For general potting 
it is well at this time to add bone meal 
as quoted for Fuchsia. Not only is it 
useful as a fertilizer but it is good humus 
as well. Many soils are deficient in active 
phosphates, so superphosphate, at the 
rate of a 4-inch potful to a bushel of soil, 
along with a sprinkling of hydrated lime, 
may be a corrective. 

Except for specialized purposes, we 
have here all the ingredients necessary 
for ordinary potting. It should be thor- 
oughly mixed by starting at one end and 
with a spade—or the hands for small 
quantities—turning it over into another 
heap. Repeat twice by turning back, 
when it should be sufficiently mixed for 
immediate use. Try to determine as 





to be used 
a quantity 
dry on the 
bench. Soil that is very dry does not 
pack well when potting. 


near as possible the amount 
at one potting time, so that 
is not left for some weeks to 


Timely Tips 


HAT with the colorful flowers of 
annual plants started from seeds last 
summer or early fall and the fragrant 


flowers of foreed bulbs, February with 
its cold and snow is forgotten in the 
greenhouse. 

Foliage plants like the Jungle Ivy 


(Philodendron scandens); Chinese Ever- 


green (Aglaonema modestum); Snake 
Plant (Sansevieria thyrsiflora); Serew 


Pine (Pandanus); Peperomia and Palms 
in various species can be repotted if really 
necessary. Perhaps it will only be neces- 
sary to top dress, ie., prick off the old 
surface soil and replace with fresh pot- 
ting soil. Immediately preceding this 
operation, turn the plant out of the pot 
to ascertain if drainage needs correction. 
Worms may have caused a clogged con- 
dition. 

Ferns require potting in early spring. 
Large worn out plants of the Boston Fern 
(Nephrolepis exaltata) are better divided 
into small pieces and repotted separately 
into 4- or 5-inch pots. Good plants will 


result more quickly by adopting this 
method. 
Amaryllis may be started. Established 


plants that have remained dry during 
winter should be soaked with water so 
that the soil will be in good condition for 
topdressing the following day. Bought-in 
bulbs may be potted, with about three- 
quarters of the bulb above the surface. 
A 5-ineh pot is a suitable size. 
Tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias and Ach- 
imenes may be started if a 58° minimum 
temperature is maintained. These pre- 
fer a mixture of equal parts sandy soil, 
humus and sand, and are best started in 
flats, then potted singly in a similar 
mixture. 
(Continued on page 89) 


Vegetable Garden Guide 


LAURA FENNER, 


EBRUARY is the vegetable garden 

planning month, on a large scale, 

and the beginning of the planting 
phase in a small way. 

Few home gardeners have greenhouses 
in which to start the early plants, but 
nearly every one has a sunny kitchen or 
basement window that will do very well 
for box planting. Early varieties of 
tomato, cabbage, pepper, cauliflower and 
eggplant are in line for planting about 
the middle of this month. 

Soil for the boxes or flats should be 
heated to kill weed seeds and parasites, 


then sifted to remove small stones and 
other objects that may interfere with 


(Ohio) 


the germination of tiny seeds. Level and 
make the soil firm in the boxes, then 
moisten thoroughly. Sow the seeds spar- 
ingly, either in rows or scattered, cover- 
ing them lightly with dry soil and ecare- 
fully moistening again. 

For a few days after planting cover 
the box with a pane of glass and news- 
paper. Remove the paper as soon as 
the. seeds begin sprouting; raise or re- 
move the glass altogether when moisture 
condenses on it. 

When sowing seeds at this time, select 
early varieties. Early tomatoes include 
Bonnie Best, Earlianna and Early De- 
troit. These bear in record time and 
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are fine for salads, slicing and are good 
for canning. Next month plant later 
varieties for the August canning program. 

Golden Acre cabbage seed, Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield and Copenhagen Market 
are among the best for early planting. 
Early Snowball cauliflower, California 
Wonder big pepper and Sunny Brook 
pimentos are recommended for _ first 
plantings. 

When the seedlings have produced 
their second leaves it’s time to remove 
them to other boxes with more depth, 
placing the little plants about an inch 
apart each way. Sowing this early, even 
another transplanting may be necessary 
hefore the weather permits setting the 
plants in the garden. 

For a few extra-fine plants of tomato, 
especially, and other early varieties of 
vegetables, one gardener I know puts a 
single plant in a tin can. The quart 
size is best for large tomato plants. At 
outdoor planting time the soil in the 
cans is thoroughly soaked, then the can 
is rolled back and forth on the ground 
with a little hand pressure applied, and 
the plant usually tips out without dis- 
turbing the roots. Quart berry boxes 
may also be filled with earth and a plant 
placed in each. The box may be broken 
and the contents planted intact. Tomato 
plants with their first blossoms have thus 
heen transferred to the garden with great 
success. 

Sooner or later the enthusiastic gar- 
dener feels the need of a hotbed, and if 
he is handy with tools he may build it 
himself. The old-fashioned hotbed heated 
with manure is perhaps less complicated 
for the beginner, but after using it and 
experimenting with it for a time it may 
serve as a stepping stone, so to speak, for 
an electrically heated one, which also may 
he made at home. There are many kinds 


of these on the market, with new ideas 
developed every yvear. 
To have the hotbed ready for next 


month, work should begin on it at onee. 
The hotbed should slope southward. An 


ideal location for it is on the south side 
of a building. 
Later on the hotbed may be used for 


a coldframe, especially toward fall when 
a variety of salad plants, lettuce, endive 
and others may be grown in it. 

Every one interested in gardening en- 
joys experimenting and doing a few 
things out-of-the-ordinary. One stunt, by 
no means new but always diverting, 1s 
that of taking up a rhubarb after 
the ground has been frozen and thawed, 
planting it in a box or tub of rich 
and setting it in the basement. Keep it 
watered, but not too wet, and it will grow 
in the light or the dark. In a short time 


root 


soil 


numerous shoots 


appear and soon there- 
after a fresh rhubarb pie will be a 
reality. A lot of trouble, some may say, 


wher rhubarb may be purchased at the 
market! It is not a matter of saving, but 
the fun of watching it grow. Later the 
root may be put baek into the ground. 

If turnips were put away in the veg- 
etable cellar last fall, very likely there is 
a mess. Of greens ready to use even now. 
Cut off the tender, white sprouts, wash 
them and drain well. Cut them rather 
fine and stir a hot salad dressing through 
them. Sprinkle crisp bits of bacon over 


74 


the top and a tasty and healthful salad 
is ready to serve. 

With limited yard space, some people 
think that it is impossible to have a gar- 
den, but it is surprising what may be 
done with the tiniest plots by careful 


her 


Holly 


father get the hotbeds in order 


Neighbor Pitzen helps 





planning. Lettuce, radishes and onions 
pay good dividends in a minimum of 
space. Later the ground may be worked 
over and turnips planted. Or the small 
space may be used for a few tomato 
plants, beans or any other vegetable that 
is especially desired. 

While the ground is not always the 
best in little garden spots, it may be im- 


proved in a number of ways such as 
spading in leaves in the fall, burying 
kitehen refuse in fall and winter when 


the ground is not frozen, and always there 
is commercial fertilizer that may be used 
at planting time. 

While garden work is at a low ebb 
this month, time should be given to work- 
ing out complete plans. With the meas- 
urements of the garden at hand the plant- 
ing for the entire season may be laid out 
on paper, almost down to the last inch. 
This saves much time later on, with 
greater production due to thought given 
to the best locations for certain vegetables, 
and to amounts that should be planted. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


M. G. 


OIL for flats and flower pots may be 

prepared now from crude materials. 

A good mixture (sifted before mix- 
ing) consists of two measure of rotted sod 
or compost, one each of sand and leaf 
mold, and a 4 or 5-inch flower-potful of 
bone flour to the bushel of mixture. Mix 
all ingredients thoroughly and, when pos- 
sible, let stand to “ripen” for a month or 
more before using. Avoid chemical fer- 
tilizers for seeds and seedlings. 


House plants long potted may be ** pot- 
bound.’’ To make sure, turn each upside 
down with your hand placed over the 
top of the pot. Strike the rim down- 
ward on a table or bench to loosen the 
earth. Lift off the pot and examine the 
roots. If these are heavily matted re- 
pot the plant in a flower-pot only one 
size larger than the former pot, using 
good soil. Also provide drainage if the 
pot is larger than the 4-ineh size. 


Alphabet gardening is an interesting 
way to become acquainted with flowers. 
This year sow the species you don’t 
already know whose botanical names 
begin with ‘*A.’’ Next vear take the 
‘*B’s.’’? And so on through the alpha- 
bet. When there are too many in any 
one initial take two years to cover them, 
and when there are few take two or 
more successive initials, but always stiek 
to the alphabetical sequence so as to 
know always ‘‘where vou are at.’’ In 
this plan vou will be discovering a new 
wealth of beauty at the cost of only a 
few cents for seed. 


Fragrance may be had in a mueh 
greater variety of plants than most gar- 
deners realize. Here is a_ partial list 
which may contain several species new 


K.AINS 


to you: Rose, Violet, Jonquil, Hyacinth, 
Jasmine, Tuberose, Freesia, Lily, Thyme, 
Mignonette, Petunia, Lilac, Nicotiana, 
Honeysuckle, Stock, Clematis, Mock- 
orange, Daphne, Sweetbriar, Summer- 
sweet, Whitefringe, Valerian, Woodruff, 
Wallflower, Pink, Wild Grape, Madeira 
Vine, Strawberrybush, Heliotrope, Rose 
Geranium, Apple Geranium, Lily-of-the- 
Valley, Bergamot, Lavender, Rosemary. 


Gloves made of leather become 
hard when working in the garden; ecan- 
vas ones are cumbersome and those made 
of rubber make one’s hands perspire. 
Suppose that you try cotton 
dipped in melted paraffin. 


soon 


gloves 


Choose a 


pair one or two sizes larger than an 
actual fit. After dipping them, the 


paraffin will become hard when it cools 


but will soon soften when - slightly 
warmed. When once on one’s hands 


they will continue pliable because of the 
body warmth. The paraffin protects the 
fabric fairly well, prevents ripping of 
the seams and keeps the hands clean. 


Hardy bulbs grown indoors will not 
foree well a season, but they 
need not be wasted. Keep them growing 
until the leaves turn yellow, then lay 
the pots on their sides to dry the soil. 
When this becomes powdery clean the 
bulbs and store them until planting time. 
Then plant them where they need not 
be seen. In a year or two they may 
recover from their forcing experience 
enough to be planted elsewhere. 


second 


Red spider, a minute, searlet mite, 
is likely to damage house plants kept in 
too dry air. When air is properly moist, 
it rarely gives trouble. If you have it, 

(Continued on page 94) 




















1941’s GREATEST VALUES! 
Richards 
PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


Why not get a dozen plants for what is 
usually asked for two or three ?—-SAVE ! 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLAR BUY MORE 





WHERE YOUR PLANTS ARE GROWN 


A Bird’s Eye View of Part of Our Acres of Perennial Beds. Over 10,000,000 Plants in 280 Varieties Are Grown Here Under Ideal Soil and Cli- 
matic Conditions. Our Seedlings Are Noted For Their Wonderful Root Systems, Our Prices Save You Many Dollars 


We ship seedlings anywhere. 
Our plants are SUPER-PACKED 


in the most modern manner B uy S eed i i ngs We offer the 


and are guaranteed to reach followin g fine 
you in good condition. Consider that you get a whole dozen of our fine seed- 


lings for about the price you would pay for two ordi- ygrijeties. Order 
ii ts oi” cama nary field grown plants and you get an idea of the 


saving you can make by buying Richards Gardens direct from 
en aaene Rp Ay plants. Remember these are not the ordinary green- hi 
ommatl Guienh asians tee iseaten house seedlings, but well rooted. healthy, field grown this ad 


plants which WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR. 





quantities. Per Half 
Doz. Doz. 
3. ACHILLEA (Yarrow)—Filipendula, Parker's Variety. Good 
yellow color and grows to a height of 4 to 5 feet. 
SPECIAL OFFER Excellent for perennial bed backgrounds.. ee rr a 
READ EVERY WORD ON = AGROSTEMMA (Mullein Leaf tong Peng blood red flowers 
borne in abundance during June, July an St... ae .33 
OF “REE PLANTS THIS AND THE TWO FOL- aiyssuM ARGENTUM (Gold Dust)—-Similar to Alyssum 
LOWING PAGES IF YOU Saxatile, but grows taller —< ee ~ = sae 55 33 
SAXATILE COMPACTUM (Gold ust)—Excellent plant 
Sare Money WOULD SAVE MONEY ON for the rockery or for borders. Bright, — yellow 
A i § flowers are borne in large clusters in early spring. 
oe gl es gn ae ee FF ae Sp age 2 55 33 
i ANCHUSA—Barrelieri—Bright blue flowers with white an 
We will send you FREE, two yellow centers. Blossoms come the middle of May and 
dozen of any of the plants de- YEAR. ORDER EARLY. ee eer eee 75 40 
scribed on this or the two follow- MYOSOTIDIFLORA—Beautiful perennial which flowers in 
ing pages, retailing at not more PLANTS WILL BE SHIPPED May and —?, a = ane ainasome yo 
-me- ° oes 
than 55c per dozen, with every POSTPAID AT THE PROPER oh a ae ec 1.00 60 
order for ten dozen or more PLANTING TIME ITALICA DROPMORE (Alkanet)—Grows to a height of 6 
plants selected from this list. . feet, making it an excellent plant for backgrounds. 
In June it bears an abundance of true gentian blue 
Send Your Order Early %. flowers which are fine for cutting..............-++++++: 55 33 
TURN TO NEXT PAGE PLEASE 











Buy Direct From America's Largest Growers of Perennial Seedlings 


FLOWER GROWER 15 








Per 
Doz. 
ANEMONE—Pulsatilla — The much loved 
Pasque Flower. Deep blue bell 
shaped blooms appear very early in 
spring before foliage comes........ 
AQUILEGIA (Columbine)—Colorado Rain- 
bow Mixture—The native Colorado 
Columbine. One of the best loved 
perennials offered in a glorious rain- 
bow wmixture............ Paice ecanecbers 55 
CAERULEA, MRS. NICHOLS—For those 
who want an Aquilegia of rich blue 
color we recommend this variety. 
Large, long spurred blooms of ex- 
cellent deep color over a long season .55 
CLEMATIFLORA—Excellent bedding va- 
riety. Noted for the large size and 
clear soft mixed color of its blooms. .55 


Half 
Doz. 


40 


33 


33 


-33 





This is to thank you for the nice plants you sent and the 
condition in which they arrived due to most efficient pack- 
ing. Best packing ! ever had from the east and plants in 
the best condition. All growing fine, no loss 

E. Eisenhart, Los Angeien, Calif. 


The plants | ordered from you came in excellent condi- 
tion and have done well. You certainly know how to pack 
them for shipment. They are healthy, thrifty plants, and | 
am well pleased with my first order from you. 

Mrs. E. P. Sutton, Lincoln, Nebr. 











CRIMSON STAR—One of the newer in- 
troductions and one which we highly 
reccommend. Long spurred and has 
the new, dark satiny crimson color. 

An especially profuse bloomer..... By | 

DOBBIES IMPERIAL HYBRIDS—A long 
spurred variety which is unequalled 
for wide range of color and sturdy 
growth. Grows to a height of 18 
to 24 in. A very 

LONG SPURRED BLUE SHADES—Large 
flowers of exquisite blue colorings: 


with extremely long spurs.......... -75 -40 


Plant PERENN 
Make Vour Garde 


Half 
Doz. 


Per 
Doz. 
ASTER (Michaelmas Daisy) Alpinus 
Goliath—Semi-dwarf in stature as it 
grows about l5-inches high. Large 
blooms of a soft blue shade are 
borne profusely in June............ 
BEAUTY OF RONSDORF—Sturdy, rapid 
grower, branching freely and pro- 
ducing an abundance of large lilac- 
rose colored flowers in May-June. . 
STAR OF EISNACH—Splendid large 
flowering variety with blooms often 
measuring over 4 inches across. 
Color is a bright lavender-blue with 
yellow centers. Blooms May-June.. 
WARTBURG STAR—Get this variety if 
you love flowers of a chear shimmer- 


55 


55 


55 


33 


33 


ing light blue color. A sturdy grower. .55 .33 





-40 


Gentlemen: Your plants arrived today. The term “*Seed- 
lings” is a misnomer. You should say ‘‘Plants,’’ husky 
ones! Really it is silly for a person like myself to even try 
to put seed into the ground, (unless from some choice stock 
for propagating), and try to compete with a firm that is so 
well specialized as your firm must be. My whole hearted 
thanks to a guy who knows his business. 
Orville C. Coughlin, Michigan City, Ind. 





choice vcariety..... 55 .33 





i received my plants, they are out and growing nicely. 

1 can’t say enough about them. They are the finest plants 
I have ever seen. : 
Mrs. E. Mabry, Graham, Texas. 











LONGISSIMA—One of the finest of all 
Columbines. Blooms of large size, 
clear yellow color and exquisite qual- 
ity. Colorful and easy to grow. Also 
in field grown transplanted plants, 
20c ea.; 

LONG SPURRED TYPE—Fine long spur- 
red variety noted for the wide varia- 
tion of color which ranges through 
the blue shades. Excellent for cutting 

MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT’S HYBRIDS—Un- 
questionably the finest existing strain 
of Aquilgeias. Large flowers of ex- 
quisite colorings with long spurs.... 

SILVER QUEEN—An excellent variety 
loved for its silvery white blooms.. 

SNOW QUEEN—A striking and beautiful 
variety. Pure white with long spurs. 


AUBRIETIA (Purple Rock Cress)—Grace- 
ful in growth and delicate in color- 
ing are these dwarf plants which 
grow and trail among the rocks or 
along the borders. 

DELTOIDES—Tiny blossoms of a. beau- 
tiful lilac color will add charm to 


Pe Pe, vickbeeeDagdoet aes dee 255 .33 
GRAECA—Vigorous grower which 
bears charming violet colored blooms. .55 33 





The delphiniums | purchased from you are just gorgeous 
—tall, stately, well colored and heaithy. A written bouquet 





75 40 


55 33 


55 +33 


75 -40 
75 -40 





Gentlemen: | had the good fortune to purchase from you 
last spring several dozen Pacific Hybrid Delphiniums. At 
that time | was told that these seedlings would give a good 
account of themselves and they did, gloriously. | had spikes 
to grow as tall as | am, 5 ft. 10 in., and flowers to cover 
3 feet of the stem. Is this an unusual result? | gave them 
well rotted cow manure and peat moss when planting and 
only two applications of Vigro during the summer. Nothing 
more. They made a brave show up until Armistice Day. 


the slightest interruption up to November. tt. | cannot say 
too much for your plants because they have completely 
exceeded my wildest imagination and dreams. 

John S. Ports, Detroit, Mich. 





The blooming period went right through the summer without 








ARABIS ALPINA (White Rock Cress)—A 
splendid creeping rock plant which 
seldom reaches over 12 inches in 
height... Bears masses of small white 
blossoms in early spring........... 55 

ARTEMISIA—Silver King—A striking con- 
trast plant which is valuable for its 
foliage. Light silvery gray color 


makes it desirable for bouquets.... .55 





Beds of Pacific Hybrid Delphinium. Note large size of these 
Untransplanted Plants.—Ready to grow for you. 
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33 


will not hurt you. 
E. M. Clark, Big Rapids, Mich. 








HYBRIDS, LARGE FLOWERED—Come 
in mixed colorings. Desirable for 
borders where gay color is wanted. 

LEICHTILINII—Flowers of good size 
are borne in abundance. Delicate 
coloring which will delight you. 
DOeemt SOG WIE. onc iccccccces 

ROSEA GRANDIFLORA—Exceedingly 
free blooming. Masses of rosy pink 
blooms on dwarf plants............ 

BLEEDING HEART, 3 to 5 eye divisions. 
The old fashioned plant which our 
grandmothers loved so well. Deep 
pink heart shaped flowers hang 
from branches of a_ study plant. 
Long blooming period and foliage 
is ornamental. ......... ee-20C €a., 2.50 


1.40 





My order of seedling perennials arrived this morning in 
perfect condition. As it is my first experience in ordering 
seedlings from your firm | was astonished at the size and 
strength and perfect condition of the plants. | want to regis- 
ter my appreciation. 

Emma Case Moulton, Des Moines, lowa. 
Richards Gardens, Plainwell, Mich. 
Dear Sir: | do so want to thank you for the fine plants 
you sent me. | know they will bring much pleasure to the 
children and myself next summer. 
Mrs. Kate Tripp, 





St. Paul, Minn. 








CAMPANULA (Blue Bells of Scotland) 
CARPATICA (Dwarf Hare Bell)—Dwarf 
variety which rarely exceeds 9 
inches in height. Bright blue bell 
shaped blooms make it much de- 
sired for rock gardens or borders.. 
PERSICIFOLIA BLUE — The 
true perennial variety, 
growing 2 ft. high. Fine 
a ee eet 
PERSICIFOLIA WHITE—Same 
as above but bells of a 
clear pure white......... 
MEDIUM (Canterbury Bells) 
—The favorite with all 
flower lovers. An old va- 
riety of flower of which 
we never tire. We offer 
the following varieties, all 
of which ae of the cup 
and saucer type......... 
BLUE—Loads of bells like 
aaa 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE PRIZE 
MIXTURE—Plants covered 
with mixed colored: bells. 
LIGHT BLUE—Soft light blue 
— completely cover the 


55 
355 


55 


RPE. LATO 55 
PINK Each plant a picture 
with its load of beautiful 
shell pink bells.......... 
WHITE—One of the favor- 
ites because of its white 
bells, which are borne 
Cee hy eer eee 
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33 
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A Familiar Landmark to Travelers on U. 


Excellent Chicken and Steak Dinners—Just North of Pla 
Rapids—Visitors Are Always Welcome At Any Time, 





THE HOME OF UNTRA 


S. 131—The 


Doz. 


CARNATION GRENADIN (Hardy Car- 
nation)—Very desirable plants. to 
add to your garden. They are fine 
for cutting and bloom freely. 

GOLDEN SUN—Golden yellow, fragrant 
and admired for its growing and 
OD Es — n.960.06:000ds00ne0s 

PINK—For those who want a clear, 
rich shell pink carnation we recom- 
mend this 

RED—Brilliant color, sweet fragrance 
and profuse blooming.............. 

WHITE—To make your color range 
complete order this beautiful white. 

CATANANACHE CAERULEA (Cupid‘s 
Dart)—Excellent for bedding purposes 
and for cutting. Grows to a height 
of 2 feet and bears blue daisy- 
like flowers in profusion during 
June, July and August............. 

CENTAUREA MONTANA (Perennial 
Batchelor Button)—A perennial va- 
riety of ome of the best loved old 
a rrr errr 

CERASTIUM Tomentosum — Sometimes 
called “Snow on the Mountain.” 
Small white blooms in spring. Dwarf. 

CHELONE BARBATA COCCINEA (Shell 
Flower)—Grows 4 feet high and 
much admired for its bright scarlet 
GRA POMOW  BISGMBS.... occ ccccccccee 

CHEIRANTHUS (Wallflower) 

ALLONII GOLDEN BEDDER—A new 
strain having bright golden yellow 
flowers. Blooms during June and July. 

GIANT CHINESE LANTERN—Loved for its 
brilliant orange red pods which are 
so useful for gay winter bouquets. 
Furnished in strong layers.......... 

COREOPSIS 

DOUBLE SUNSET (New Gold—New va- 


riety which bears large, double 
flowers of rich gold color.......... 
LANCEOLATA—The best known 
Coreopsis. Golden yellow flowers 
make sparkling bouquets.......... 
LANCEOLATA GRANDIFLORA — This 
variety runs about 60% double. 


Their sturdy growth and sparkling 
color make them valuable additions 
to the Coreopsis family............ 
LANCEOLATA AURECULATA SU- 
PERBA—Deep yellow color with a 
hand of brownish yellow surround- 
mG GO GOMIOE GING... cc ccccccccece 
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Per Half 
Doz. Doz. 
and a great percentage of them are 
SNES. --ccbchccbivsenen thinewrineie 5S 33 
. HELENIUM—An outstanding plant which 
. produces hundreds of bright colored 
blooms during its blooming season. 
BIGELOVII — Richly colored, golden 
yellow flowers, black centers.. 55 .33 
a O ar U ore RIVERTON GEM—Deep gold suffused 
a with crimson which changes to 
solid red as the blooms age........ 55 33 
Per Half HELIOPSIS (Hardy Zinnia)—Valuable for 
Doz. Doz. cut flowers and noted for their hardi- 
SWEET WIVELSFIELD—Mixed colors. ness and fine color. 
Flowers are single in form. This LEMOINE STRAIN—Blossoms resemble 
is the ideal variety for the rock a double sunflower. Color ranges 
garden or border.................. 55 33 from deep gold to orange.. 55. 33 

TURKEY RED—Loved for its brilliant SCABRA ZINNIAEFLORA—Large golden 
a od eek odcasan aus 55. 33 yellow blooms which are _ semi- 

CAESIUS (Cheddar Pink)—Large rose ee? GG pnconcenenéadesea 4s Oa 55 33 
colored flowers on stems from dense Last March | ordered several dozen plants from your adv 
tufts of steely-blue foliage.......... 55 33 in the February Flower Grower. To say | was pleased would 

be putting it mildly. | expected weakly little seediings and 

Gentlemen: We wish to thank you for your prompt attention thought | might save 2 or 3 of each kind and thus be ahead 


to our order of recent date for perennials. We received these 
plants Saturday and want you to know we were very well 
pleased with them. | am sure you will be receiving more 
orders from us in the near future. 


of the game for | have lost so many 75c and $1.00 plants. 
But when | saw those nice plants with such a nice root 
system, | couldn’t believe it. 

rs. John W. Browning, McLean, Va. 














E. Rey & Son, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





HELIANTHEUM 
DOUBLE MIXED CLOVE PINKS—The plant 
old fashioned hardy pinks which for 
bring back memories of our grand- 
mother’s 


{Hardy Sun Rose)—No 
is more beautiful or colorful 
the rock garden, border or 
wherever a dwarf plant is desired. 












































aa RR ei 55 .33 MULTABILIS MIXED—These are hy- 
HIGHLAND QUEEN ROSE HYBRIDS— brids and run a wide color range 
—lIts bright scarlet color adds charm of white, rose and yellow...... 55 33 
from May to November............. 55 33 HIBISCUS (Giant Mallow)—For tall back- 
PLUMARIS CYCLOPS — Brilliant red grounds or for specimen plants the 
hybrids noted for their color and hibiscus is unequalled. 
sweet fragrance. .................. 55 .33 MALLOW MARVEL—Canes grow to a 
SPRING BEAUTY—Giant sized, double height of 4 feet and bear great 
flowers typically carnation in size quantities of large, bell shaped flow- 
pean i sean saan eisai 55 .33 — - .. 4 on gene Cees gee 55 -33 
oxglove NT IRLEY ‘ —Aiways a r 
HYBRIDS—This elegant strain grows sentiment is the Hollyhock. No 
TRANSPLANTED PERENNIALS 6 oo en high, making it ideal for — is more Cee 5 Rng 
, tall backgrounds, .................. 5 33 with our memories of home an 
The fed Brick Tavern—The Old Homestead—Famous For Its ECHINOPS RITRO (Globe Thistie)—_A 5 grandmother’s garden. Select from 
f Plawell, a hag 5 oe a showy plant with thistle-like habit mm ..... . 55 33 
ime, fMillions of Plants in Bloom Throughou e summe of growth. titi f globul Appleblossom Scarlet Beauty 
ace tiowers may. ho pe [aan Chater’s Prize Souvenir Mixture 
Per Half re -a lU eereareee 55 33 Colorado Sunset Sulphur Yellow 
- Doz. Doz.  =RIGERON, SPECIOSUS hn sega | ea juanes fee 
. : ‘ perennial flowers growing about 3 : 
MAYFIELD—Rich golden yellow ee feet high. Each stalk bears great Newport Pink Red 
of large size. Strong stems make numbers of rosy lavender flowers 2 Lilac Beauty Maroon 
them ideal for bedding or cutting. .75 A0 SN ONG oe cc ac aahanaek ie ¢ 55 33 IBERIS (Hardy Candytuft)—The Iberis 
a a ee oe cion aol is aeumaic aotene 
ties t lardi : 
33 SPECIAL SHASTA DAISY unequalled. ” satis ae piece pe vey 2 almost 
DIENER’S DOUBLE FRINGED WHITE— BURGUNDY—A Gaillardia with bril- - 
Tall growing with strong stems and liant wine-red flowers of large size. SEMPERVIRENS—Very dwarf with at- 55 93 
33 immense white blooms which are Stems are long, making them ideal tractive foliage. Bloom in May..... . ° 
; nearly all double with a very at- ~ cutting. Blooms from June until GIBRALTARICA — Dwarf plant with 
tractive finged GdG®........scccccsss 7 a EE eee 55 33 evergreen foliage. Masses of pale 
ad Field Grown Plants 25¢ each......... 2.50 1.35 DAZZLER__Lorge flowering type with lavender blooms in early spring. 55 33 
blossoms of bright golden yellow, Desirable for edging............... . : 
33 centered by a disc of rich ma- IRIS KAEMPFERI (Japanese Iris)—One of 
DELPHINIUM roon red. Prolific bloomer......... 55 33 the most stately and regal of garden 3 
BELLADONA, IMPROVED CLIVEDEN GOBLIN—A true dwarf Gaillardia that HloWeTS. eee ee eee eee eee eee 55 3 
BEAUTY—A strain which we heartily should be in every garden. 12 to 15 IRIS SIBIRICA (Siberian Iris) —Unex- 
recommend. Beautiful soft, light inches high and each stem is topped celled for use in landscape plant- 
4 MN 5 aot cesar tudbve cose rb giala ever Ae 55 .33 by a large deep red bloom......... 55 33 ing and for taller backgrounds. 
3 BELLAMOSUM—Famous for that rich, THE KING—A magnificent large flow- Grow to a height of 3 to 4 feet and 
dark blue color. Large spikes on ering variety. Large deep red a well developed clump will be - - 
ee Orr 55 .33 sentoce otuee with petals of gleam- envied by all.............sceeeeeees : 32 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON  HY- ing Gold. Sturdy in growth......... 75 40 LEASE 
33 BRIDS—One of the best strains. Long PORTOLA HYBRIDS—Extremely large TURN TO MEET PAGE PF 
and graceful spikes are _ closely 55 - egy. ——_. ae —r 
covered by largest individual florets. . ° rom reddish-bronze to deep gold. . . 7 
33 CHINESE—Highly recommended for viet ——. 900000 .0sse oe. bs 55 33 Special! Richard S Pansy Plants 
cutting or for garden display. A —Large owering variety 1 oe tele ee ae = 
raceful habit of growth and loosel which is particularly showy, due to m seapense to many requests . wie 
ere ay Seaver a ikes of dee md 55 .33 =e rere 55 33 offering for the first time Pansy Plants. We offer 
33 7 P o. four groups of mixed colors in nice heavy rooted 
a 4 Ry hy an Gentlemen: The seedlings | ordered recently arrived today plants which will start to grow at once. 
. r * 
OF , neisnida temunadswwsiacas 55 33 and never before did U see plants, 2 healthy as to their <-> SWISS GIANT MIXTURE—Large flowering 
= i j t c 1 to be pleas- 
Cd be ep eye antly surprised next summer when they are in bloom, No SUPER SWISS MAPLE LEAF MIXTURE—Large flow- 
= te yy Fyne ling Pose a 75 40 oe on — a Saree ne we ag oe reas no goanen to ering mixed with attractive foliage. a 
ewe eet eee” Tab . " e else for perennials r dire lant- _ ing, 
WREXHAM HYBRIDS—Large size fior- ing are most helpful and 1 don’t know when | have been ee a ee 
33 ~ RE ge «na oe oe a mw * purenese Bang Lenk a JUMBO MIXTURE—lLarge flowering, colorful mix- 
; ture. 
shadings. Stron | See -75 -40 , ; 
DIANTHUS » wis GEUM—Noted for their bright colored Your choice of above 30c per dozen, postpaid 
ALWOODI—Beautiful carnation and flowers which are especially effec- 1 dozen of each variety, 48 plants, for $1.00, postpaid 
40 pink hybrids. Double and single =~ in small vases or for table 
i " inch ale J 3 ecoration. 
BARBATUS (Sweet William) Ka old ca sie LADY yp ge ye kame double 
33 i i blooms of rich golden yellow oted ° 
Gaveaented fewers in curly fone, 55 aa (farts ever blooming” habit, aa it CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
LATIFOLIUS ATROCOCCINUS — Deep blooms nearly all summer......... -75 -40 KOREAN HYBRIDS, 55c per doz., 33c per ¥%2 doz. 
5 ; MRS. BRASHAW—Exactly like Lady Something new in Chrysanthemums now offered 
crimson blooms on stout stems which : n r z ; e 
reach a height of 15 to 18 inches. .55 33 ————- described above. Flowers in seedlings. These will come in mixed colorings 
33 MIDGET MIXED—Dwarf and colorful. .55 .33 re an intense fiery red........... «75 -40 and in single, semi-double and doub'e forms. 
NEWPORT Fn arteeunees salmon GYPSOPHILA (Baby’s Breath)—Most noted Early Field grown plants 20c ea., $2.00 per 
ARE os iso. ianshw age se 55 .33 of all perennials for its delicacy of dozen. $1.10 per one half dozen. 
SCARLET BEAUTY—Ail thai its “acme bloom. ; CUSHION MUMS—The plants which have en- 
.33 CG Nee Sead cher hennseeb oes sheen 5 33 PANICULATA—Deuse, spreading bushy thused flower growers over the country be- 
“ type which reaches a height of cause of the hundreds of flowers which each 
about 3 feet. Quantities of tiny white plant bears. They begin flowering in August 
flowers completely hide the plant and produce masses of blooms until frost. No 
in full bloom....... Pere ere 55 .33 arden complete without a few of these. Pink 
PANICULATA SNOW  FLAKE—An_ im- Gushion; Bronze Cushion; Red Cushion; White 
eo | = Lee a Pe - Cushion; Yellow Cushion; 30c each, 7 for $2. 
is favore ecause 
CIS n0n.0b 45 Radin t 5nd s.00s 225050 s 55 33 NOTE: Korean ‘Mums may also be potted in 
b ® SNOW WHITE DOUBLE—Grows 2 feet the fall for colorful winter house plants. 
high. Flowers are snowy white 
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Per 
Doz. 


TURN TO PRECEDING PAGES, P E 


LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS (Hardy Per- 
ennial Sweet Pea) White, Pink, 
Red—A climbing form of sweet 
pea which should be used more 

LAVANDULA VERA (Lavender)—The 
ao Sweet Lavender used and 

wn by our’ grandmothers. 

LIATRIS (Blazing Star or Gay Feather) 
—One of the most useful of the 
taller growing perennials. Do 
well in any type of soil. 

PYCNOSTACHYA—Flower stems rise 
to a height of 5 to 6 feet, each 
bearing a foot long spike of rosy 
purple bloom. Makes a striking 
bouquet. 
Also field grown plants, 20c ea., 
$2.00 per doz. 

SCARIOSA, AUTUMN SPIRE—A 
new introduction to the Liatris 
family. A very superior type... 

SCARIOSA, WHITE—Same _ general 
description as above except 
flower spikes are white plumes. 
Also field grown plants at 35c 
each; 3 for $1.00. 

LILIUM 

TENUIFOLIUM—Often called Coral 
Lily. Reaches a height of 12 to 
2 feet. Blooms 2) inches across 
of intense brilliant scarlet....... 

LINARIA DALMATICA (Perennial 
Snapdragon)—Noted for free 
blooming habit and excellent for 
Oe BD io 010-6000 0:0. 6.00.65880.008 

LINUM . PERENNE (Perennial Hardy 
Flax)—Attractive fern-like foliage. 
Each morning you have an 
abundance of charming light blue 
flowers for cutting, as the plant 


Coe eee eee reeeeeereereeee 


blooms from May to August. 
CE. Ee BROE eo coc. dckcecescesa 
LOBELIA CARDINALIS (Cardinal 


Flower)—A native perennial which 
does exceptionally well in moist 
shady places. Tall erect stems 
with bright red flowers through 
August and September. Ideal 
for bright masses of color...... 

LUNARIA BIENNIS ALBA (Honesty or 
Peter’s Penny)—Much in demand 
for its silvery white seed pani- 
cules which produce artistic ef- 
fects when used in bouquets.... 

LYCHNIS (Catchfly)—An old artistic 
perennial which has been culti- 
vated for centuries in some parts 
of the world. 

CHALCEDONICA (Maltese Cross)— 
Vivid scarlet flowers in flat 
heads, borne over an extremely 
long blooming period........... 

VISCARIA SPLENDENS—Grows to a 
height of 112 feet. Brilliant red 
bloom produced over a season... 

MARTRICARIA (Feverfew) — Much 
used for bedding purposes. Free 
blooming habit and compact 

growth recommends it. 

BALL: S DOUBLE WHITE—We recom- 
mend this as the best because 
it is the only fully double flow- 
ering pure white strain. We 
} agg 98% true to descrip- 

MYOSOTIS ALPESTRIS (Forget-me-not) 
—Reaches a height of only 12 
finches and universally loved for 
its charming clear blue flowers. 

NEPETA MUSSINI (Ground Ivy)— 
Neat, compact, bushy plants with 
gay-green foliage. Reach height 
of about 12 inches. Covered with 
masses of pale lavender-blue 
flowers all through the spring... 

NIEMBERGIA HIPPOMANICA — Low 
border plant which reaches a 
height of only 5 inches and 
bears great quantities of small 
dark blue flowers. Very at- 
tractive and very hardy........ 

OENOTHERA (Evening Primrose) 

YOUNGII—Sturdy plant with large 
shiny leaves from which stems 
arise to a height of about 2 feet. 
Quantities of beautiful lemon- 
yellow blooms June-—October.... 

PAPAVER NUDICAULE (iceland 
Poppy)—Brilliant color throughout 
the summer. Neat in habit with 
their tufts of light green foliage 
from which ‘slender stems arise. 

YELLOW WONDER—Buttercup jyel- 
low blooms measuring about 4 
inches across on stems 114 to 


2 feet hig 
PLATYCODON (Chinese 
er Balloon Flower) 


Bellflower 
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1941's GREATEST VALUES! 


Per Half 
Doz. Doz. 
EARLY GIANT BLUE—Extra large 
flowering and of a superb shade 
Sa OO reer 55 33 
GRANDIFLORUM BLUE—Grows to a 
height of 2 feet with large showy 
blue blossoms which appear 
throughout the summer......... 55 .33 
POLEMONIUM CAERULEUM (Jacob’s 
Ladder)—A very showy, free 
flowering plant for the perennial 
border. Large deep blue flowers’ .55 33 
PYRETHRUM (Painted Daisy)—For 
general usefulness, beauty, color, 
hardiness and ease with which 
they can be grown, the Pyre- 
thrums are unexcelled. 
ATROSANGUINEUM—An __ excellent 
strain featuring various red 
shades. Fine for cutting and at- 
tractive in the border or bed... .55 33 
JAMES KELWAY—Deep blood red 
color makes this variety much in 
demand. All the good qualities 
of the Pyrethrum plus a richness 
of color found in scarcely any 
other perennial. 
ROBINSON'S HYBRIDS—An _ out- 
standing new strain which is 
noted for the exceptionally large 
size of its flowers and length of 
stem. Superb coloring in rose 
=e eee 55 33 
ROBINSON'S HYBRIDS—As_ de- 
scribed above, but in brilliant 
red and scarlet shades......... 55 33 
ROSEUM HYBRIDUM—Showy, daisy- 
like flowers in beautiful clear 
pink. Stems are strong, making 
them ideal for bouquets......... 55 33 


ee 
THE WORLD'S 
FINEST DELPHINIUMS 


The Famous Vetterle and Reinelt 
Pacific Hybrids 


This elegant strain of Delphinium is almost be- 
yond description. Flower spikes 3 to 5 feet long 
closely packed with individual flowers from 2 
to 3 inches across; many are double, some semi- 
double, some single. The points are resistant 
to mildew and stems are wiry and strong 
enough to resist high winds. These plants are 
strong, well rooted seedlings from seeds sown in 
May, last year. 


NAMED VARIETIES med —_ 


OZ. OZ. 
GALAHAD SERIES — Clear white 

flower spikes of enormous size with 

well spaced flowers. Good branch- 

IN na be oak pik prunes oo alpaca ted $1.25 -70 
GUINEVERE—Light pink lavender with 

AEE RI EE THe 1.25 -70 
KING ee royal violet 

Er errr ree 1.25 -70 
SUMMER SKIES Clearest light blue 

a i errr 1.25 -70 


SPECIAL OFFER 


12 each of the above, $4.00 

6 each of the above, $2.25 
Richards Gardens enjoy the reputation of not 
only being America’s Largest Growers of Peren- 
nial Seedlings, but also of producing some of the 
finest Pacific Hybrid Delphinium Seedlings it is 
possible to secure. 


PLANTS BY COLOR per Half 


Oz. Oz. 
ED isarc naga sa weics celeb os sewe $1.00 60 
EN 5564 tS aids Wise. isg cdhawa a &O0 1.00 -60 
Eevee & PASTEL... ...0..cc000 1.00 -60 
snk hacsectsnperacen 1.00 -60 
eee 1.00 60 


SPECIAL OFFER 
12 each of the above, $4.00 
6 each of the above, $2.25 


RUDBECKIA (Cone Flower)—For tall 
backgounds or hardy borders 
these plants are indispensable. 

AUTUMN TINTS—A wealth of beau- 
tiful new autumn shades. Profuse 
blooming variety which is ex- 
tremely hardy. Splendid for 
mixed bouquets. Reaches height 


NEWMANII—Stems reach a height 

of 2 feet and the plant bears a 

wealth of vivid yellow flowers. .55 .33 
PURPUREA—The best known of 

the Rudbeckias. Rosy purple 

petals with quill-like centers 


which show golden crimson tints. .55 33 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Plainwell ~ ° a a 


Michigan 





SALVIA AZUREA (Hardy Meadow 
Sage)—For profusion of blooms 
during early autumn the Salvia 
is unexcelled. Tall, willowy stems 
bearing masses of pale blue 
flowers make them ideal....... 

SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES (Soapwart) 
—A trailing vine-like plant which 
is splendid for the rockery. All 
through May and June plants are 
a mass of pink blossoms. ....... 

SCABIOSA — Strong growing plant 
with a profuse blooming habit. 

CAUCASIA (Pincushion Flower)— 
Do well in any ordinary garden 
soil. For cut flowers they are 
ideal as they last over a long 
period when cut and placed in 
water. Stems 1) to 2 feet long. 

CAUCASICA PERFECTA—A large 
flowering and improved form 
of this strain. Lilac-lavender.... 

HOUSE HYBRIDS—Large flowering 
strain noted for the variation of 
its colors, which range from light 
blue and lavender to deep blue 
GE SEVOEY WRB, cc ccccccecce 

SILENE SCHAFTA (Gatchily)—Very 
dwarf plant which only grows 
4 to 6 inches high. Valuable 
< a. ne 

SHASTA DAISY (Moonpenny) — One 
of the most widely known of the 
hardy perennials. 

ALASKA—Probably the best known 
variety. Slender 40 inch stems, 
each topped with a large pure 
white daisy sporting a gay 
golden disc. Blooms in July... 

CONQUEROR—Giant flowering va- 
riety which comes into bloom 
somewhat later than Alaska..... 

KING EDWARD ViI—Flowers of 
immense size on long graceful 
stems make this one of the best 
CulUMG VWETIOUSS, .ccccsccocccces 

WHITE GODDESS—A variety which 
is fine for rock garden or bor- 
ders. Large flowering and ex- 
ceptionally free blooming. Stems 
about 18 inches long. .......... 

STATICE LATIFOLIA (Great Sea 
Lavender)—Grows in fine lace- 
like form with profusion of misty 
ee aaa 

STOKESIA (Cornflower) — Beautiful 
aster-like flowers with finely di- 


vided petals. Prefer a rather 
sheltered location. 
CYNEA BLUE—Flowers of clear 


azure blue borne on stems 1 to 
1% feet high. A fine variety 


for cutting, attractive in beds 
SO Ne re ee 
THALICTRUM ADIANTIFOLIUM 


(Meadow Rue)—Popular for its 
finely shredded foliage which re- 
sembles the Maidenhair Fern.... 

TRITOMA (Torch Lily or Red Hot 
Poker)—A spectacular plant with 
foliage resembling that of Yucca. 

TUNICA SAXIFRAGA (Coat Flower) 
—Ornamental grass-like foliage. 
Bears small pink flowers in pro- 
fusion most of the summer. ..... 

VALERIANA (Garden Heliotrope)— 
Showy heads of brilliant flowers 
borne on erect stems. An ideal 
flower for cutting and for bold 
color masses. 

RUBRA COCCINEA—Brightest scarlet 
blooms borne on strong stems 36 
inches high. Foliage is orna- 
mental and plant is hardy...... 

VERONICA -— Interesting because of 
their ornamental foliage and the 
long flower spikes which resem- 
ble graceful spires. Very hardy. 

AMETHYSTINA—Dwart form which 
rarely grows over 1 foot high.. 

LONGIFOLIA — Grows 30 _ inches 
high and bears quantities of 
bright blue flower spikes....... 

VIOLA (Hardy Tufted Pansies)—One 
of the most popular garden 
flowers. Loved for colorfulness. 

ARKWRIGHT RUBY—Richly colored, 
ruby-red with velve sheen. 
Fragrant and beautiful......... 

JERSEY GEM—Shimmering deep 
violet-blue color, sweet fragrance 
and extremely long bloom...... 

KING HENRY—Flowers of rich vio- 
let-purple with small yellow eye. 

WALLER FRANKLIN MIXTURE—For 
bedding and gay borders order 
this colorful mixture of blues and 
yellows. 

YUCCA 

FILAMENTOSA — Long pointed 

blades of dark green foliage. 

Tall erect stems topped with 

large heads of white blooms. 

Excellent for specimen plants.... 
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Charles F. Jenkins, whose wnique 
Iemlock Arboretum has attracted nation- 
ide attention, printed the following 
tem in his bulletin recently. Do any 
‘LOWER GROWER readers have records of 
ene plant poisoning another? 


( AN anyone direct me to reports of 
— experiments which have been made 
overing the effect of different trees on 
the shrubs or ground material which 
have been planted under them? Mention 
has already been made in previous Bul- 
letins of the deleterious effect on Rho- 
dodendrums planted beneath Black 
Walnut trees and I am sure that Rhodo- 
dendrons will not do well under Hickory 
trees. At “Far Country” we had a group 
of ten under a big specimen of, prob- 
ably, Carya ovata, growing in a fringe 
of woods. They were yellow and sick 
looking and recently they were all moved 
away from its influence, but still nearby, 
and in the same woods. They have re- 
vived, are a good healthy green, and are 
doing well. A good coating of oak leaf 
mold may have helped, still they had this 
in their old location. 

For fifteen years I have been trying 
to make Wintergreen, Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, grow under another specimen 
of the same variety of Hickory. Every 
spring during that period good sods of 
Wintergreen were brought down from 
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Are Some Trees Toxic? 


the mountains and planted with care. 
They would hang on for a year or more 
and then dwindle away. Only recently 
have I concluded it must be the malign 
influence of, the Hickory growing over 
them! And now another instance. Three 
years ago a group of well grown hybrid 
Rhododendrons was planted with care 
under a large spreading River Birch, 
Betula nigra. Their growth and general 
appearance has been most disappointing. 
A black coating of gummy material 
covers the leaves, collecting dust. The 
growth has been slow and they do not 
look happy. Other Rhododendrons a 
few yards away are not similarly affected. 

In the ease of the Hickories, is it some 
influence from the roots or the drippings 
from the leaves, or the decaying leaves 
themselves or the decaying nuts and 
shells, which litter the ground, that pro- 
duces the toxic effect? And what could 
there be about the Birch that might have 
the same deleterious effect? There are 
some Hemloecks growing under, or near, 
one of the above mentioned Hickories 
and I cannot discover that they are in- 
fluenced in any way. I suspect some busy 
scientist has long ago made _ investiga- 
tions along this line and that his findings 
have been published. Just where are 
they? Has a list of unfriendly neighbors 
been prepared? The world is full of 
wisdom; the great thing is to know where 
to find it when you want it. 


The Valentine Month 


(Continued from page 67) 


cidentally, anyone who enjoys varying 
shrub forms can be advantaged by col- 
lecting this very easy shrub with the un- 
pleasant name. I find we have accumu- 
lated in memory of Mr. Buddle, about 
whom I never had the least coneern, five 


botanical items and nearly as many 
named forms of Buddleia davidi. It is as 
they are planted not far from the 


Cydonia group along certain new paths 
which February of 1940 enforced upon 
Breeze Hill’s crowded East Garden that 
I am getting to know them and like them 
better and better.) There is one Buddleia 
I wish I could grow outdoors, but I 
don’t know when B. asiatica would bloom, 
if it dared bloom, in the open. We always 
grow a few small plants of it, which, 
taken into our bit of a greenhouse, endure 
the garage temperatures there maintained 
and almost invariably give us lovely and 
extremely fragrant Christmas and New 
Year white blooms. I think this white 


fragrant form would bloom comfortably 
in a light kitchen, and it might there 
easily modify the odor of the Christmas 
turkey! 

But February is not all this sort of 
leisurely planning and cogitation as one 
walks about thinking what he will do, 


what he ought to do, and what he would 
like to do. I am always worried some- 
what when I see fat buds offering to 
break in the sun of late February, be- 
eause I am afraid of later attacks from 
Jack Frost. This I cannot help, there- 
fore I may at least in the evenings, and 
when the wind and sleet blow heavily, 
resume the occupation of earlier winter 


days and evenings in studying the 
catalogues and the books (which are 


nearly as plentiful now as the catalogues) 
for new ideas, for ways in which my 
garden may keep young and bright, as 
well as full of reminiscences. If I really 
love Roses I am in late February expect- 
ing my copy of the 1941 American Rose 
Annual, in the pages of which several 
thousand other ambitious Rose amateurs 
discuss, and sometimes even scrap! (After 
having done twenty-five of these Annuals 
I can say honestly that no one’s freedom 
of expression has been denied, so that 
these books are not a series of hard- 
boiled manuals, but rather a live eyelo- 
pedia of what Rose growers do and want 
to do.) 

This 1941 spring catalogue group will 
show heavy enough in varieties, but not 
so many freshly from abroad. Our 


friends across the water have had a hard 


job of it. Some seem to have gone into 
retirement, possibly induced by a bomb, 
but most of the real producers are still 
producing. Jean Gaujard, in France, 
was expecting when I last heard from 
him to be selling Roses, not quite “as 
usual,” but selling them just the same. 
Pedro Dot has moved his headquarters to 
Mallorea, where he has found what he 
thinks is a perfect place to grow good 
Roses. The English catalogues continue 
to come in, abbreviated but cheerful. We 
do not fight wars with Roses. 


OST of those who read these words 
will have some sort of a hurry-up 
resource for spring bloom. It may be a 
bit of a greenhouse as at Breeze Hill, it 
may be the coldframes which preceded 
the greenhouse, or even the curious pit 
which made a greenhouse out of a cold- 
frame years ago. Anywhere, anyhow, 
even in the warm eastern kitchen window 
previously mentioned, seeds will be ger- 
minated so that the promise of spring 
can be safely advanced. To those in this 
practice recommendation is made that 
they hunt through the advertisements in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, to use some of the 
new substances which make seed-sowing 
and germinating safer and easier. 
Toward the end of the month, at 
Breeze Hill at least, there is actually 
something to show that spring is “just 
around the corner.” Two years ago there 
would have been the Crocus species which 
come very early (but most of which will 
not come again, the Holland supply be- 
ing shut off)—the chipmunks I like even 
when I scold them found the bulbs de- 
lectable! There certainly will be some 
of the Snowdrops, for these do not seem 
to be toothsome for the root-diggers, and 
they will actually work through the snow, 
giving one the first taste of outdoors. 
Yet at Breeze Hill the thing I will most 
definitely look for will be an occasional 
flower of an unelassified Viola, known 
nearly everywhere as “Johnny-jump-up,” 
and known to me as pertly opening spring 
in my mother’s garden well beyond sixty 
years ago. Its bit of a monkey face will 
introduce the coming of spring nearly 
everywhere, and while I can’t tell how to 
get seeds I can assure anyone who likes 
the idea that he will be able to find some 
friend who will split off a little piece and 
give him the necessary start. 


GEBING, then, while not really opening 
in much of the territory visible from 
the Breeze Hill pulpit, is making ready, 
and my gardening friends will, I know, 
be getting ready for it. 

If the ground to be used for Roses is 
turned over in late February, it will be 
helped to break down into fertility by 


the late frosts and rains which will 
inevitably come. Some fortunate folks 
will get Roses which have been prop- 


erly kept over winter in sound storage and 
may plant them when the ground is open. 
All my experience goes to show that Rose 
roots are very anxious to start in spring 
and they develop the wonderful little 
root-hairs which feed the blooms long 
before the top makes much of a start. 
The early start gets the buds! 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Civic Projects for Clubs 


MONG the many letters received asking 
At help, is quite often found a request 

for suggestions about civic projects. 
This is not always easy to answer because 
local conditions vary. Still there are a 
few basic projects that can be modified 
as thought best. What others have ac- 
complished is, perhaps, the best help ob- 


tainable. 

Examples of civic accomplishment are 
to be found in reports from the Fifth 
District of the New York State Federa- 
tion which includes many new clubs in 
small places—viliages and cities of less 
than 30,000 population. These clubs are 


doing wonderfully well in civic lines. One 
city club gives $20 each year to the 


publie library for the purchase of garden 
books for general circulation. Strange as 
it may seem, the head librarian, reports 
that more are taken out by non-members 
than by members. 

In another city a number of garden clubs 
united and raised a library fund one year. 
This should be made an annual custom. 
Public libraries have been hard hit in some 
cities “to lower taxes’—which never re- 
sults! This is not the proper place to re- 
trench. When people are out of work and 
have spare time they should be encouraged 
to spend it in the reading rooms of the 
public library. It is a wonderful sight to 
see every table surrounded by readers. 

During this anxious time all the garden 
clubs are doing their share of Red Cross 
work: knitting, sewing, and raising money 
to donate. At least $200 has been given 
by clubs in this district. 


The sick and shut-ins are remembered 
with flowers and _ flowering plants for 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. Some clubs 
have decided it isn’t enough to remember 
sick people at special times, once a year, 
and send flowers off and on throughout the 
year. All gardeners have lots of flowers 
that would spread cheer where it is most 
needed, if they would but think about it. 

On Christmas Day tiny Cedar wreaths 
appeared on the trays in all the hospitals 
in one or two cities. Every ward was sup- 
plied. Members of clubs clipped their own 
Arborvite and Japanese Cedars to supply 
the wreaths. A fruit jar rubber ring makes 
a good foundation for such a wreath. 

A few garden clubs have chosen the same 
shrub as the New England clubs—the Lilac. 
They are planting Lilacs so that in a very 


few years their sections of the District will 
be noted for their Lilacs. This project 
could be improved by selecting other shrubs 
that will bloom before and after Lilacs and 
thus insure beauty at all times. Such a 
project could even include winter months 


preciation of their gardens and garden flow- 
ers by directing their attention to the his- 
tory of gardens, the geographical origins 
of flowers, their botanical relationships, and 
the romance of their discovery. 

The fee for the course, which is open to 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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evergree ns 
berries all winter, 


and 


shrubs that retain 
Vines also can be used. 


Courses for Home Gardeners 


OUTH 


ginning 


classes. 


This course, first offered last spring, is 
intended to give students a greater ap- 


April 1. 


American flowers 

phasized in a 12-weeks course on gar- 
den appreciation being offered by the New 
York Botanical Garden in Bronx Park, be- 
Dr. H. W. Rickett of the 
staff will instruct the Tuesday afternoon 


will be em- 


dent, Wm. E. 
president, Holmes 


Newly elected officers for 
American Pelargonium Society are: Presi- 
Schmidt, 
C. Miller, 
Cahn, Palo Alto; re- 
cording secretary, Helene von Damm, Palo 
Alto; and corresponding secretary, Aniva 
H. Bobbert, Palo Alto, Calif. 


treasurer, Ralph G. 


anyone, is ten dollars. 
A new three-day short course in practi- 
cal gardening is being planned for May 5-7. 


Pelargonium Society’s First Year 


1941 


Palo Alto; 


Los 





Feb. 


Apr. 


Mar 
Mar 





Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Date 
22-Mar. 1 


13-16 


17-22 


17-22 


22-30 


23-30 


Mar. 24-29 


24-29 


Mar. 28-Apr. 5 


5-12 


Date 
1-2 


2-23 


. 14-26 


. 16-30 
. 22-Apr. 6 


Schedule of Spring Flower Shows 


Sponsoring Organization 
Greater Cleveland Home and Flower Show, Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium, Admission $.50 


Southern California Spring Flower Show, sponsored 
by the Pasadena Flower Show Association, Fannie 
E. Morrison Horticultural Center 

International Flower Show sponsored by the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York and the New York 
Florists Club, Grand Central Palace. Admission 
$1.10 

70th New England Spring Flower Show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, Mechanics Build- 
ing. Admission $1.00 

All-American Flower and Garden Review of the St. 
Louis Flower Show Association, The Arena. 
Admission $.50. 

22nd National Flower and Garden Show, conducted 
by the Society of American Florists, Civic 
Auditorium. Admission $.75 

Toronto Spring Flower Show, sponsored by the 
Associated Floral Exhibitors, Ltd., Eaton Audi- 
torium. Admission $.50 

Philadelphia Flower Show, sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Flower Show, Inc. and the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, Commercial Museum. 
Admission $.75 

Chicago Flower Show, presented by the Garden Club 
of Illinois, Navy Pier. Admission $.75 

Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Michigan Horticultural Society, Con- 
vention Hall. Admission $.75 


Spring Garden Pilgrimages 


Sponsoring Organization 

Sixth Annual Azalea Trail of the River Oaks Garden 
Club 

Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrimage Garden 
Club to ante-bellum homes and gardens 

Garden Club Pilgrimage to Mexico, sponsored by the 
South Central Region Garden Clubs. Chairman, 
Mrs. Ben. G. Oneal, 2201 Miramar, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 

The New Orelans Spring Fiesta 


= Annual Pilgrimage of the Natchez Garden 
lub 


Place 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pasadena, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Toronto, Can. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Chicago, II. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Place 
Houston, Texas 


Natchez, Miss. 


Mexico 


New Orleans, La. 
Natchez, Miss. 
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vice- 
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Don’t Delay! 
Send for Your 
FREE Copy — Today! 








PETER HENDERSON’S 
SEED and PLANT CATALOG 






How this Catalog can be of Practical Value to You...: 


You may “furnish’’ your garden with painstak- 
ing care, or you may depend on sudden in- 
spirations, but in any case, this catalog will be 
of real help to you...The colored illustrations 
will kindle your imagination, but they will also 
tell you truthfully whether or not that new 












, ( 
@\ Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont It 
Star of the 1940 


Bristol Mum Show 





@ 50,000 flower lovers saw this mag- 
nificent peach and salmon beauty at 
the Bristol Nurseries last Fall, and 
hailed it as a wonder-chrysanthemum 
that will sweep the country for pop- 
ularity. Full flowering in early 
October. 


Order now for spring shipment. 











Beautiful new color catalog is 


Three for $2.20; six for $3.95 now ready. Send ten cents in 
; siete ° y stamps, please, to cover cost of 
-postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. mailing. 





BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


Dept. FG, Bristol, Connecticut 





flower is going to fit into your garden scheme 
... And if, as many garden lovers are doing, 
you are planning a vegetable garden this 
year, you will find this catalog with its accu- 
rate descriptions and cultural directions, a 
veritable gold mine of information. 


Peter Henderson & Co., bept. 73), 35 Cortlandt St, New York, N. Y. 




















NEW Giant Reo Tor Rose 
Blooms § Sai 


NBELIEVABLE as it 

may seem, this climb- 
ing rose Thor is covered 
with brilliant scarlet-red 
blooms 4 and 5_ inches 
across, growing on spur 
branches 12 to 18 inches 
long. Holds its color till 
petals drop. Not subject 
to mildew or black spot. 
It’s just one of the grand- 
est climbing roses yet. 
Horvath who developed it, 
claims it’s by far the best 
of all the many he has pro- 
duced. But don’t get your 
mind so filled with won- 
derful Thor, that you over- 
look all our many other 
less cost new test-worthy Blooms borne on 12 to 18 inch 
‘roses, many of which are stems Keep their color in 
shown in color in our new brightest sun Foliage seems 


‘ to be immune to mildew and 
198 page catalog. black spot 


New 198 Page Catalog 
38 pages in full color, besides plenty of extra large black 
and white illustrations. When sending for one, be sure 


to send 25¢ (stamps or coin) to cover cost of handling and 


forwarding. 


Wayside Gardens 


cents tor Subtons 


Pat. Reg, AGENTS FOR 
70 Mentor Ave. 





Red Rose Thor 
$2.50 each—12 for $25. 





Mentor, Ohio 


























Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Help With Herbs Wanted 


How can I grow Lemon Verbena? 
Can I raise this plant from seed ? 

I also have Lavender and Rosemary 
but wish many more plants as gifts 
for friends. Can I grow them from 
seed? I have a coldframe seed bed 
and a sunny window in a basement 
shop which is cool—away from fur- 
nace heat.—(Mrs.) Gro. L. HAYEs, 
(Ohio) 


Lotus Pool in Trouble 


For years, our large Lotus pool 
has been beautiful with a profusion 
of Egyptian Lotus but this past 
year a large green worm seemed to 


bore into the stems and aphids were 
abundant. Is there any remedy? 
This pool has hundreds of visitors 
yearly.—(Mrs.) J. C. Jorpan, (W. 
Va.) 


Hugonis Rose Dies Back 


Why should my lovely yellow Hu- 
gonis Rose die from the top? As fast 
as a new shoot gets about 3 feet tall 
it begins to shrivel and dry up. I 
use Triogen spray.—(Mrs.) T. OLIN 
LINTHICUM, JR., (Va.) 


Pale Southern Irises 


Friends from Alabama and Georgia 
have said to me, ‘We have no colored 
Iris in the South. It all turns white 
in a year or so.” Why ?—(Mkrs.) T. 
OLIN LINTHICUM, JR., (Va.) 


Which Hollies Are Hardiest? 


Can any one recommend from ex- 
perience a Holly that is hardy in 
New England ?—( Mrs.) J. E. STEVENS, 
(Mass.) 











Have Faith in Amaryllis 


Answering (Mrs.) L. S. Weight (Penna.) 
December 

Ten years ago I sent for my hardy 
Amaryllis bulb. I planted it in a sheltered 
spot, fed it a rich soil, and placed sand and 
pebbles at its base for drainage. I gave 
it wood-ash, charcoal and bone meal and 
saw it bloom for two summers. A friend, 
desiring some of its loveliness, challenged 
me to separate the bulbs and give one of 
them to her. Alas, I did just that; no 
blooms were forthcoming, just the foliage 
alone would appear and die down. I waited 
two summers and still none appeared. My 
friend’s bloomed gorgeously. So I trans- 
planted mine into another sunny spot and 
waited another five years and still no 
blooms met my faithfulness. When I had 
quite despaired I chanced to glance its 
way in the early twilight one day and 
saw in all of its grandeur two of the most 
striking and prolific stalks of flowers. 

Certainly if the plant’s foliage is rich 
looking, never holding itself in a limp 
fashion and is free of that seared look, 
why worry? Cultivate it, nourish it and 
trust it for I think that you, too, will be 
rewarded even as I have been.—(Mkrs.) 
BERYL HoLMBERG, ( Wisc.) 


Another Way to Make Ivy Climb 
Answering Claude V. Kister (N. Y.) 
December 

The cheapest and easiest way to make 
English Ivy climb, that I know of, is to 
chew gum and take the fresh gum from 
the mouth and stick the Ivy to the wall. 
Of course, the plants must be set close 
to the wall in the first place and should 
be well fed, As new shoots or growths ap- 
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pear, continue to stick them to the wall 
with gum, and in a short time the Ivy will 
take courage and produce clinging “roots.” 

Another good way is to plant Boston 
Ivy beside the English Ivy. The Boston 
Ivy clings better and helps the English 
Ivy to climb, and holds it in place. When 
well established, the Boston Ivy may be 
cut if desired.—H. D. Hemineway, ( Mass.) 


Hydrangeas Bloom Indoors Again 


Answering Mrs. L. S. Weight (Penna.) De- 
cember 

French Hydrangea, or Hydrangea _hor- 
tensis, the popular Easter flower, may fail 
to bloom because of a lack of understanding 
of its habit of growth. After flowering, 
one should cut the branches back about one- 
half, or cut out altogether one-half of the 
branches. Do not cut more than this, be- 
cause severe cutting stimulates strong 
woody growth which is not likely to pro- 
duce bloom the next year. The plant should 
then be repotted and the pot sunk nearly 
to the rim in the open ground, preferably 
where there is some shade. It will need an 
abundance of water through the summer, 
twice a day on hot days, and may have 
liquid fertilizer at ten-day intervals. 

When danger of frost approaches, take 
the plant indoors and store in a cool light 
place and withhold water. It will shed the 
leaves, which is natural. A little water 
may be given occasionally to prevent woody 
growth from drying out. In January, bring 
to a warm window and start watering. 
Liquid fertilizer should be given occasion- 
ally. Bloom will be made in about fourteen 
weeks. I have had them with thick trusses, 
the florets larger than a silver dollar. 

Blue flowering can be induced in some 
varieties by watering the plants during the 





summer with very weak solutions of alum. 
To make the solution dissolve 1 pound of 
alum in 2 quarts of ammonia and add 20 


gallons of water. These blue flowering 
plants must be grown in shade away from 
direct sun. 

The plant is hardy outdoors in Kentucky, 
but unless thoroughly protected, freezing 
often kills the branches, and the plant does 
not bloom the next year.—(Mrs.) M. F. 
Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Has Grown Rare Campanulas 


Answering Mrs. L. L. Baird (Mich.) Janu- 
ary 

I have grown quite a number of Cam- 
panulas and have found the _ perennial 
varieties hardy here. Campanula alliarie- 
folia has passed two winters here. The 
plants of C. lactiflora were all destroyed 
last summer but I am rather sure it is 
hardy. 

Plants of Campanula alliariefolia can be 
purchased from Rex D. Pearce, Moores- 
town, N. J., and plants of C. lactiflora 
from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 
Both species do best in light shade and 
in most soils. 

Why not raise your own? They are easy 
from seed planted the last of April or in 
May. You can get seed of both varieties 
from Rex. Pearce. — KATHERINE JARVIS, 
(N. Y.) 


Storing Caladium Bulbs 
Answering R. S. (Ohio) January 


I dry off fancy Caladium bulbs gradu- 
ally and then store in paste-board carton 
in good clean sand, being sure to use 
plenty so bulbs will not touch each other. 
I take them out early in spring and start 
them in a box with —— moss, both 
over and under them, keeping damp but 
not wet as they decay easily. Be careful 
not to chill them.—BELLE MILL ER, (S. C.) 


More Ohio Tufa Rock Dealers 


Answering Marie Revier (Minn.) November 


The following dealers can supply Tufa 
Rock: Julian C. Miller, Castalia, Ohio, a 
large dealer who can supply carload lots 
if desired; William Powers, Castalia, Ohio, 
large and small lots; Charles Eggert, Cas- 
talia, Ohio, large and small lots—he has 
much Tufa on hand.—WILBER STovtT, (Ohio) 


Michigan Tufa Rock 


Answering Marie Revier (Minn.) November 


You can buy Tufa Rock from the Mich- 
igan Peat Co., Buchanan, Mich.—ANTHONY 
J. PIETRUSZKIEINCZ, (N. J.) 


Minnesota Tufa Rock 


Answering Marie Revier (Minn.) November 


In Minneapolis here Tufa Rock sells for 
about $6.00 a ton, or one can buy less. It 
is very common here in Minnesota.—( MBs.) 
Henry N. Scorr, (Minn.) 
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-t More NEW Tuines Tuan Ever 





FOXGLOVE 


IN PASTEL SHADES 






HARRIS 


Phlox — 


— New 


— New Mums — 
An Exclusive Harris-Grown Foxglove “oI 

A really mew hardy perennial flower for is New Vio an 
your garden. Four foot tall spikes in a _— New Tritomas i 
beautiful display of distinctly new pastel 
shades of pink, apricot, buff, rose and en, ean ee fas 
heliotrope. Easy to raise from seed, they . = <a one oe — ae 
thrive in either sun or shade. Large pkt. — Sone gage 
30¢ in stamps. the complete story about 
each of these New hardy 


Other New Harris-Grown Hardy Peren- plants and the many other 





nials are Robinson’s Pyrethrum — Pkt. | new things. 

20¢;- Hardy Carnation—Pkt. 15¢; Double a ik ae dee vom 

White Delphinium—Pkt. 25¢; Longissima Meta er > enna “th ag 

Yellow Aquilegia—Pkt. 25¢; Supreme wnt ay seg full 

Lupins—Pkt. 10¢; Queen of Sheba Holly- yee rat ig rs glace 
color so you can see ex- 


hock—Pkt. 10¢; and many others. | 
Fresh, new-crop New York State grown 
seed of Hardy perennials has more vitality. 


194] catatocue now Aeady | 


actly what you are getting. 
Each one has its own cul- 
tural directions so you can't 
go wrong, growing any of 
them. as 


New Viola Maggie 
Mott. 
3 for $1.50 


anything bought of us 





This new catalogue of Harris Flowers and The fact of its taking that’s not satisfactory, we 
¢ Vegetables (many of which are -illustrated in 198 pages to include all the make it so. 

color), describes accurately the best of the newest flowers and vegetables, las as dethiates tend Temeian Be te ol ed 
and contains many interesting suggestions for your garden. | things we grow and have e sure to send <o¢ 
to offer you, tells its own (stamps or coin) to cover 

Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of seeds and plants selected af f W: ae : ‘dete eect sand an agp 
for quality, vigor and adaptability to the northern climate. Our catalogue tale or ayside compltete- landing and Carrying Costs 
gives you the opportunity of buying these seeds direct from our seed farm. ness. You take no chances, of this 198 page catalog. 


Ic will pay you to send for the catalogue today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO.,INC., 19 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. | 


HARRIS SEEDS > 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE [ann 
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AGENTS FOR 


70 Mentor 


futons Lauds 


Ohio 


Ave. Mentor, 


























Just Published —NEW—Up-to-the-Minute! 


YOUR INCOME TAX 
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ices HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN log EO, illustrat- 
250,000 1. By knowing each and every deduction to — ery 
copies of which you are justly entitled. ee oo Sere 
THIS BOOK 2. By learning how to prepare your income full particulars. 
have tax return quickly and correctly ... thus 
been sold! avoiding future assessments, penalties and 
interest charges. 








“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Las- 
ser, C.P.A., is new, completely up- 
to-date, covers every Federal in- 
come tax requirements and every 
change of the past two years. 
Written in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage, it is the quickest and most 


This Book Includes 


Check Lists of Exemptions 
and Deductions 


For $198. ; lam 


accurate help ever devised for in- 
come tax payers. 

This book will save a great deal 
of your time, enable you to keep 
your tax down, and avoid the 
trouble of later assessments. We 
offer it on this double guarantee: 
1. Look through it. If you do not 
agree it will be of definite help— 


To make sure you overlook nothing to which 
you are justly entitled. It contains: 

178 Items Which You May Exclude From 
Your Gross Income. 

75 Different Taxes Deductible by an Indi- 
vidual. 

9 Types of Charitable Contributions Which 
Have Been Approved as Deductions. 

225 Deductions Which May Be Made if You 
re Engaged in a Trade, Business or 


You Can Have 





This English Orlyt Greenhouse 


Other Sizes and Prices from $89. to $379 








return it, your money will be re- Profession. r ; $108 ce > £ r : 
a” & ee cae hones 40 Changes in the law during 1939 affected HIS $1 8. one is 13 ft. wide roof ventilation for the warmest 
made out your return with this by statutes, rulings and decisions. and 10 ft. 6 in. long. Made | of weather. Put up with or with- 
book’s hel if it h ll 15 Recommendations as to Security Trans ‘ ; ; 
ook’s help, if it has not actually Pr oming up of sections 24% ft. which are | out a foundation. Can be heated 
saved you time and money, return 122 Deduct Which M Be Made b 
it then, we will refund its full price Salaried Sta and , ang ° = y easily assembled by bolts and easily and inexpensively. Can be 
t . a , , : > 7 
° NOW-—This book is M®***esecccscucecccsesscsccccsssccscee. screws. Any handy man can put | equipped with Automatic Ven- 
“ 
we. Yk eS eee : it up. Easy to take down for | tilation and for Soilless Culture. 
ee yg BERR = 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. s moving about grounds or from 
. a r . a 
e an on - gogo : — “= — rented property. No putty glaz- Guaranteed for one year against 
our icome Tax at $1 per copy for which . T : . ¢ . - 
PRICE $1 00 ® enclose my remittance. It is understood that . ing. No cutting of glass. All ma- | damage by wind or hail storms. 
this book does not definitely save me both time and ® » i ; 
o © inches, f tay Seek 00 pas Gnd son Git sotaee. © terial ready for assembling. Can make prompt delivery. Sold 
. a “ < . ¢ Bea s — 
celantately indexed Satith, quick ® my money in full at once : Available with ample side aad | for Cash or on Convenient Terms. 
your tax blank. — . Na . 
e BMC cccccecccesreeseescesesssesseseeessses . 
: Lord 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Ine, © Address .......ccscccseeeeteeeteteee 4 ord & Burnham Company 
Dept. 46, 1230 SIXTH AVE. = § City er. eee eo , 
NEW YORK CITY © Note: If resident of N. ¥. City, add 2c ‘Saies Tax $ | Irvington, N. Y. Dept. EO Des Plaines, Ill. 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. 
the King 





SHIRLEY POPPY 


Sutton’s Selected Shirley Poppies give spectacular 
results in a variety of flamboyant colours. Many are 


tinted with a second shade. Packets cost 6le. and 
36c. The resident representative of Britain’s Best 
Seeds is Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. G.3, P.O. Box 646, 
Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., from whom Sutton’s 
Amateur’s Guide, an informative catalogue, can be 
had at 35c. post free. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from : 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and at R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
Orders may also be sent to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. G.3, The Royal 


Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 








California’s Finest Flower Seeds 
Collection A—$1.00, postpaid 


Giant one Delphini- Giant Carnations (25c) 
emegi a Giant Pastel Zinnias 
Giant Mixed Pansies ; 
‘ (25¢) 
(50c) ‘ 


Catalog on request 


GOODES SEED STORE 
1272 N. Lake St. Pasadena, Calif. 


ma, CAMELLIA 
£6 JAPONICA 












% 


a 


“ey wt 4 one-year 


white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


plants from pots— 











CALIFORNIA No. 1, 2 Yr. ROSES 


Select Field Grown Roses 
Write for Catalog 


MORDIGAN EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 109 San Fernando, Calif. 








PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Huge flowers noted 
for their uniform size, 
extra fine texture and 
an array of colors 
seldom seen in the 





more exclusive collections. Solid colors 
include shades of red, pink, yellow, 
bronze, orchid, blue, lavender, mingled 


with pencil stripes and blotches. 


100 large size plants $2.25 
250 large size plants $4.25 


We pay Transportation charges. 
Send your order today, and get to know 
Pitzonka’s Prize Pansy plants. Also ask for 


our illustrated Pansy booklet in natural color. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Penna. 
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Freesias Are Fun 


OuGa ROLF 


T is great fun to raise fragrant 
Visesina from seed. Since some of the 
bulbs produced from spring plantings 


will be budding by the Christmas holi- 
days, the time is comparatively short to 


results. The seed sprouts quite 
the plants are not bothered by 
pests; the blossoms are a de- 
winter window 


wait for 
readily ; 
disease or 
lightful addition to any 
garden. 

The seed may be sown any time from 
Mareh to May in well-prepared flats or 


flower pots filled with any good garden 
soil that does not contain leaf mold or 
peat. The seed is large enough to handle 


takes from 18 to 25 days to 
verminate, although some of the = strag- 
glers may take a longer time. Keep the 
soil moist but not soggy and in due time 
iris-like shoots will make their appear- 
ance. The percentage of germination is 
usually very 

The plants may be taken outside when 
danger of frost is over and set in a eool, 


nicely and 


good. 


sheltered spot where they will get some 
sun. If the seedlings appear crowded, 
take out the smaller ones carefully and 


plant them in another container. Any 
plant having a bulbous root receives a 
serious setback from transplanting. Thus 
shocks of this kind should be avoided 
much as possible so that the plants may 
be kept growing at top speed at all times. 
About the only other care they require 
now is to see that they do not lack 
moisture. Freesias are thirstier than the 
average plant and on windy days, espe- 
cially, the soil may get very dry and the 
plants suffer. If the containers are sunk 
in the ground, the loss from evaporation 
will be materially lessened. 

When danger of frost is imminent they 
must be placed in a coldframe or brought 
in the house to a cool, sunny window for 
frost will damage the tender foliage. Buds 
will begin to appear soon after Christmas. 
If the plants are held to the light, the 
dark spots which are the buds may be 
plainly seen through the foliage even be- 
fore they emerge, seemingly out of the 
leaf itself. 

After the buds push out from between 
the leaves they will grow taller and taller 
until they are almost above the spear-like 
foliage. How proud you will feel when 
the first waxen trumpet opens for hav- 
ing “raised him from a pup.” Then fol- 
lows the joy of watching each new bud 
stalk open the first bud to see what the 


TIEMANN, (Mo.) 


color will be. There may be rich creamy 
ones, golden yellow, lavender, blue, soft 
pink, pure white and in-between shades. 
The fragrance that fills the room wherever 
Freesias are blooming is delicate and 
very pleasing. 

The blooming period will last for sev- 
eral weeks because each bloom stalk con- 
tains a number of buds. As the flowers 
wither snip them off because seed making 
takes strength which may as well be re- 
served for next year’s flowers. After the 
last bud has opened and withered water 
less frequently and place the pots out of 
the sun while the leaves are ripening. ' 

By May-basket time the leaves will 
probably be quite dry at the tips which 
is an indication that the leaf factory has 
completed its work and that the bulbs 
are dormant. Watering should now cease 
entirely. When the leaves are completely 
dry the bulbs are ready to store until 
fall. They may be taken out of the soil 
or left in as you please. Store on a cool 
shelf or in a cool, dry basement. 
The only precaution needed now is to 
keep them away from mice for they eon- 
sider Freesia bulbs a real delicacy and 
eat them with great relish at every oppor- 
tunity. 

In late August or early September the 
pots should be filled with fresh garden 
soil and if you wish you may serateh in 

little bone meal; place the bulbs so that 
their noses are just below the surface of 
the soil. You will make the pleasing 
discovery that you have many more bulbs 
than in the spring for Freesias multiply 
rapidly. The old bulb is absorbed but 
in its place are three to five new ones. 
Set the pots outside again ina sheltered 
place with some sun and water rather 
sparingly until top growth has _ been 
made. In a few weeks the. grass-like 
foliage will push up. Take the pots to a 
cool, sunny window when frost threatens 
or place them in a coldframe for safety 
before taking them inside. If the foliage 
gets too tall and spindly the plants will 
have to have some support. Coolness will 


closet 


make for sturdier plants but they must 
not be nipped by frost and they must 
have sun or they will not bloom. 

You may purehase assorted Freesia 
bulbs in rainbow hues or by name and 
color but to get the most for your money 
try raising them from seed. You will 


find that Freesias are fun. 
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One 25c packet each of 

TOPAZ ROSE: Fiery rose, topaz throat. 

CELESTIAL ROSE: Beautiful rich, satiny rose. 

HOLLYWOOD STAR: Deep rose, amber throat. 

5-pointed bloom. Send 10¢ for this great 75¢ value, and 

a ~ 1941 Seed and Nursery Catalog FREE 
postal for Catalog alone. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rocktord, Suinois 





@e@’S new Khulbart 


CHARD 


Ry A splash of color in any garden, 
most delicious of all Swiss Chard 
--so red the stalks look like Rhubarb! 
® Plant among either flowers or ve geta- 
) bles. The bright, translucent crimson 
stalks make tasty fritters; the tender, 
deep green, crumpled le aves are deli- 
cious greens, wit a sweetness you 
never knew in a leaf vegetable! Jrre- 
sistible on roadside stand or market. 
6O Seeds for 15c; 100 Seeds 25c; 
1/2 Oz. for $1., postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 400 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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Controlling Quack Grass 
in Country Gardens 
BENJAMIN KeEEcH, (N. Y.) 


FRIEND, a retired farmer, says 

that the surest and easiest way (even 
at small profit) to eradicate quack grass, 
is to turn the infested ground into a 
poultry or hog yard for at least one year. 
This sounds reasonable, for it is certain 
that if the top growth of vegetation is 
kept removed for a sufficient length of 
time (as it would be with poultry or 
swine) the roots will eventually die out. 
Of course, the plan can be followed only 
in the country, for on residence streets 
in cities and villages it would not, thank 
goodness, be allowed. If the plan is 
tried, be sure to keep poultry or swine 
in bounds. 

The friend above mentioned says that 
shallow plowing in fall, to freeze quack 
grass roots, will not entirely kill them 
unless the ground is thoroughly culti- 
vated the next summer, and all quack 
grass roots gathered up and_ burned, 
which is naturally what the interested 
gardener would do. 

For most of us, in small gardens, the 
only way to exterminate quack grass is 
to dig it out until none is left. It has 
been done (by me and neighbor) and it 
would even pay to hire help once or twice 
a year. 


Partridge Berry Bowl 


OWN in the deep dark Pine woods, 
close beside a quiet brook, I found 
the ground covered with beautiful thick 
moss. In this moss were growing seed- 
ling Hemlocks and Partridge Berries. 
[ secured an exquisite mound of this 
moss and placed it with the seedling 
Hemlocks and a few Partridge Berry 
plants in a fish bowl and covered it 
with a glass top. That was in late 
September. In December, as I write, the 
moss and berries and little trees are 
growing and pretty. A tiny white boy 
with red shoes and tie has just been 
included and he adds interest as with 
widespread feet he surveys his domain. 
My terrarium has had light but little 
sunshine. The addition of a bit of water 
containing plant food and the removal 
of a few dead leaves are the only eare 
- so far.—E.izasetH Burns, (W. 
“a.) ; 


New Weed Bulletin 


Weeds are the subject of a new 216 
page bulletin, “Some Important Michi- 
gan Weeds,” published by Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. This new 
bulletin accurately identifies 94 weeds, 
there being a full page figure of each 
along with complete description, habitat, 
distribution, injurious characteristies, 
and control. The bulletin begins with a 
general discussion and botanical keys to 
aid in identification. Typical weeds dis- 
cussed run all the way from Quack-grass 
to Marijuana, Bouncing Bet, Cinquefoil, 
Horse Nettle, and common Everlasting. 











PRIZE WINNING STOCK 
OF GLADIOLUS 


FREE 


WENONAH (Kinyon, 1940, Exhibition, Orange-sal- 
mon). This 1940 prize winning introduction is 
proven by field test to be straight, tall and to open 
10-14 442” florets. 

REFLECTION (Kinyon, 1938, Exhibition, Lavender). 
Classed as a lavender but actually a white with an 
overcast of lavender, a beautiful soft pleasing shade. 


THE PROPOSITION 


Choose the prize winning varieties you want from 
THE LIST. Only large bulbs growing exhibition 
blooms suitable for home decoration are sent. For 
every $1.00 ordered from THE LIST we will send 
you FREE, either one of the two (illustrated) re- 
cent introductions, your choice. All orders shipped 
Post Paid in the U. S. Any 5 items for $1.00... 
Any 12 items for $2.00 ... Any 25 items for $4.00 
... All 32 items for $5.00. 


THE LIST 


large ALLEGRO, light violet blue 

large BAGDAD, giant smoky old-rose 
large BEACON, scarlet, cream blotch 
large BLUE ADMIRAL, dark violet blue 
large COMMANDER KOEHL, tall red 
large GOLDEN CHIMES, large yellow 
large GREEN LIGHT, greenish cream 
large HONOR, fine deep lavender 
large IRAK, tall smoky gray 

large JOAN PETY, light rose-pink 

large J. S. BACH, massive scarlet 
large KING ARTHUR, deep lavender 
large KING’S RANSOM, salmon scarlet 
large MAID OF ORLEANS, cream white 
large MAY DAVIDSON, massive salmon 
large MISS NEW ZEALAND, extra large pink 
large MOROCCO, nearly black 

large NANCY ANN, beautiful rose-pink 
large NEW ERA, ruffled light-pink 
large OGEMAW, massive giant salmon 
large PEGGY LOU, fine deep pink 
large PICARDY, tall shrimp-pink 

large POLAR ICE, fine pure white 
large RECOVERY, ruffled brick-red 
large REWI FALLU, massive dark red 
large ROSA van LIMA, cherry pink 
large ROSE OF MICH., dark rose-red 
large RUSTY, massive rusty orange 
large SHIRLEY TEMPLE, tall cream 
large SO-BIG, giant rose-pink 

large TAKINA, extra large purple 

large VAGABOND PRINCE, garnet, red blotch 


OUR 1941 CATALOG... 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT 


The 1941 version of the 1940 catalog which created 
such favorable comment. An order or a penny post 
card puts it in your mail box. 

® Over 26 illustrations of varieties and growing. 
@ Prof. Kuhn’s new list of Gladiolus Seeds . 

@ The most comprehensive variety listings ever 
REFLECTION compiled. 
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FLOWERING TREES , 4./°%,°0 
6 for $1.00 
E 15 for $2.00 | 
SHADE T 45 for $5.00 | 
Prepaid | 
NUT TREES 22" | 
old plants — well rooted. | 
| 
choi ties listed below Planting instructions | 
i nished with shipment. ORDER NOW... Will ship when | 
“ ated | 
SPECIAL—100 trees for $8.00 by express or freight, NOT | 
prepaid | 
WHITE FL telah er esha oa oc hl BIRCH | 
oe fl. is oi pa eauti Beautiful | 
uw autun ( ” wales anak. | 
D ‘ ered = with | 
RED. “pup “ako — si CHINESE EL fastest 
, > rrowing s ade « Fe iat 
p seg” ol Siberiar Pea i. aoe dif ult gt 
Pretty foliage Yel- 
ow fi. in July LOMBARDY POPLAR tall, 
pts i OLIVE silvery slender, Grows 
ray iagre Yellow fl rapidly 
a. 
GINALLI weshr Piaee dwart 
AFRICAN TAMARIX hardy Beautifu foliage 
feathery green foliage Pin biccume ahmnane 
4 ‘ spring and au n 
FRENCH TAMARIX unu GREEN — fine street 
sually feathery blue foliage. tree rhr hn poor soil 
Pink fi il summer and withst: a city condi- 
HARDY PECAN—grown fron tions 
sige liga bop SILVER MAPLE popular 
BLACK WALNUT are shade tree in Mid-west 
eat strair Fine for Rapid grower 
timber 
BUTTERNUT—larye it rf SUGAR MAPLE makes 
rich buttery flavor beautiful law! and shade 
weKORY NUT produces tree. 
ie Of Bnest quality WEEPING WILLOW~—grace- 
HAZELNUT tall busn ful drooping iabit Hardy. 
Small rict ut i luster 
EUROPEAN MT. ASH—fin« RUSSIAN MULBERRY — 
foliage Clusters of scarlet finest tree for bird food 
erries and nesti: places Hardy. 
This make the twelfth year we have ering d - se fine 
little trees and sur sales and = testimonii prove their 
value and ypuls arity 
ee grag We grow a fine lot of chxynenthem 
plai ily orders we will sell ie 
lozer Macy aric ties of dwarf oe and are ty ORDER 
5 rts for $1 OO prepaid Will bloom this year 
fine hardy chrysanthemum iaeitie for $1 ) NOW 


a paid 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio | 











— | 
THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR Grass, | | 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO| 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT | 














Dept. 


SPRING PLANTING GUIDE 


and Money-Saving 


Get our new 1941 Listing of Highest 
Quality Seeds and American-Grown Bulbs. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
96, Babylon, L. 


Price List! 


LM. ¥. 









BRING A BIT of tae TROPICS info YOUR OWN HOME 
Grow Indoors-The New Chemical Way EXOTIC 





4 Fancy Pots --- Seeded with 8 Varieties BLU IGl@ 
Plant Indoors Tropical Flowers in their own Starting 
Moss——----- Growth Guaranteed. 

-—Dr. Hod Tropical Plant Co.— 


R-112 WILLIAMS BLDG. TAMPA, FLA. 
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of blooms fot 


lar bins 

All labeled, 

LITTLE GEM 

COLLECTION os 
Value $2.05 

Bishop of Landaff. .Red 


Fairy Pink 
McKay's Purity. . White 
Rapture Rose 


Sanhican Sweetheart. . Buff | 
The Dahlia Grower’s Bible 
1941 Catalog Free for the asking 


DAALIADEL NORSERIES 


WW. Maytrott.Box 24 VINELANDN.). 












Grow 
Potash Fed 


 DAHLIAS 


86 FEBRUARY, 


AHLIAS 


FROM DAHLIADEL 
Largest of All Dahlia Farms 


That: you may have the joy 
of growing the Modern Minia- 
tures which produce a myriad 

home use we are 
following Collections in roots, 





listing the 
from out regu- 


| 
| 
and fully enaranteed . | 


BABY STAR $ 
COLLECTION 


Value $3.25 





Dubonnet Ox Blood 
Julia S$ Rose | 
Petit Sonne Gold | 


Pink Lassie Pink | 
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Foxglove, blooming alone, is an impressive plant 


February l 
My dear Flora, 


May I call your attention to the photograph 
above of a fine plant of Digitalis or Foxglove, 
partly for the pleasure of setting down here that 
beautiful sentence from Clutton-Brock’s STUDIES IN 
GARDENING, "A single flowering plant has your eye 
to itself like an altar-—piece in a quiet church." 
I think this sentence applies more, rexily, toa 
plant blooming alone in a border while that above 
seems completely detached; however, in a way, this 
picture illustrates the sentence and nothing more 
lovely was ever said of a plant. I suggest your 
using Foxgloves oftener in the border, giving them 
plenty of space so that they may stand out to be 
enjoyed as does this one in the photograph. 

But now back to borders as you say that these 
particularly interest you. Try this sometime for 
a good effect where there is plenty of room; at 
the back one or two of the species Lilac, such as 
Syringa sweginzowi superba, with say three plants 
of the Tree Peony Argosy below the Lilacs and 
running in and out of the Peonies as many plants 
of the Irises Clara D. Noyes and Dauntless as 
might be wanted. But there should not be less than 
seven to nine of each for telling effect. These 
should be set at least 2 feet apart from each other 
to allow for rapid growth—-and in drifts of one 


color, too. The Lilacs should be at least 12 feet 
apart. A wide edging of common Myrtle irregular 
in line, might be set here both to cover the 


ground while the plants are small and to provide a 
quiet green look throughout the summer. 

If annuals, not Myrtle, should be preferred 
among these plants during the first two or three 
years after placing, why not tall and dwarf 
Marigolds and the new Petunia with the charming 
name of Blue Brocade, carefully arranged in groups 
of solid color? 














Two small borders of my own must be 
radically-changed next.spring. This grass 

walk is far too wide for an unimportant short 
connecting path. Such a walk should not be more 
than 4 feet in width and this is almost 6 feet. 
There is no way in which to reduce this width 
except by widening one flower border and leaving 
the other narrow as it is. But why not do this? 
It is easy to fill such a place with bloom by a 
little winter planning, and the result would give 
a slightly daring quality to the place—a little 
unusualness. The reason for this coming uneven 
distribution of flower spaces is because the north 
end of the grape arbor must be taken as the 
determining point for the edge of the new and wider 
border. These two borders are to have dwarf 
Hemlock hedges next the grass and is there any 
nicer garden effect than a spread of gay flowers 
between a very low hedge and one somewhat higher? 
The green defining lines of such boundaries give 
great style to any flower border. 

A suggestion for a length of flowers in rich 
tones is that of Nicotiana sylvestris, the 
Tobacco Plant, with that newer Petunia Flaming 
Velvet below. This makes an exquisite combination 
of flowers since the deep wine-red Petunias rise 
among the cream white bloom of the Nicotines. I 
have lately seen, too, a good use of a scarlet 
Gladiolus; this was planted in one rather close 
group, perhaps ll of them together, standing 
against a white-—washed wall of stone. Near by 
were a few Snakeroot plants together, Cimicifuga 
racemosa, in full white bloom and between the two 
groups of white and scarlet flowers some low-— 
growing plants of a bluish hardy Aster. All this 
was in mid-October, the bloom of all either having 
been arranged for a late date or coming much later 
than expected. 

Do I ever write you, dear Flora, when I have 
no grievance? I think not. But why should I not 
air my complaints to you who seem always sym- 
pathetic? This time it is that each year as I 
go about I grow more and more restive under the 
curse of Paul's Scarlet Climber or any bright red 
Rose blooming madly against a house of the wrong 
color, flowering with nothing near to make a 
picture. For a rambler Rose blooming alone unless 
exquisitely pruned and trained is not a picture 
but a mess. I admit the pleasure such a plant 
gives to those who have no other flowers, no space 
for them; but the owner of such a Rose might be 
shown a better color to use in that place. If it 
could be suggested to him that more green clinging 
things near it might mitigate the effect he would 
perhaps be’ grateful; on the other hand he might be 
cross! However, there is nothing finer for bright 
Roses than the companionship of Clematis jackmanni’s 
purple stars and what a godsend is this Clematis 
when placed beside that difficult Paul's Scarlet 
of which I spoke just now. Even lovelier things 
for this use are the large flowered Clematises 
Prins Hendrik, Souvenir de Elsa Spaeth, and with 
yellow climbing Roses Clematis Ville de Lyon. 

I have now said my say, but with this wish only 
—to help and to improve. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Yo <Ltousein Adis 





1941 bound Gladiolus Year Book 











and 3 quarterly 1941 magazines 


The American 
Authority on 
Gladiolus 
growing, 
exhibits 
and 
varieties. 













store- 
house of 
valuable, 
intensely 
interesting 
articles, 
reports and 
many good 
pictures 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 272 page bound year book—the Interna- 
tional acknowledged authority on all that is best in 
gladiolus (profusely illustrated), together with 36 
page quarterly reports in April, July and October 
with each $2.00 membership in the New England 
Gladiolus Society. Year book contains splendid new 
articles on parentages, new varieties, various phases 
of research, how to grow for exhibition, etc. The 
Year book alone can be secured for a $1.00 mem- 
bership. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2F, Norwood, Mass. 


EATERS IE HG Ane ES AE 
THE TOOLES OF GARRY-NEE-DULE 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
Sparkling colors, delicious and savoury are our 
new herb-flavored Jellies, prepared in our own 
herb kitchen. Send $1 for any 4 of your choice 
in 3 oz. dats, attractively boxed, mailed postpaid. 
IDER SAVORY AND GRAPEFRUIT 


THYME AND GRAPE 


MARJORAM AND LEMON 
MINT AND HONEY WILD CRABAPPPLE PRESERVE 


Write for a catalog containing the most com- 
plete list of culinary and fragrant herb products 
offered in this country. 


urpees 









GONIAS 


eee ay Sins 
as—loo ike olly- 
hocks! Large, rose-pink BULBS 
flowers; stalks 2 ft. or ¢ 
more high. Do well in 
sun or shade, Start now 
> in pots for a long season of bloom. 
SPECIAL—3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., 
postpd. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
398 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


* NEWER GLADS * 


Have You tried my ‘‘Newer Glads’’? Just a 





card will get for you my 1941 Gladioli cata- 
logue. ‘‘Newer Glads’’ are all New England 
grown bulbs—true to name—of highest qualit 


and may be purchased at lowest prices. As al- 
ways your Satisfaction is guaranteed. 


EVERETT CLARK - - Poquonock, Conn. 


AQcELENS T 














USE FOR HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, 
SCREENS OR SPECIMEN PLANTS 


10 Colorado Blue Spruce; 10 Norway 
Spruce; 10 American Arbor Vitae; 
10 Austrian Pine. All heavy rooted 3 
yr. old seedlings, 4 to 6 inches high. 
Ready for transplanting. 10 of each 
or your choice of varieties. Order now 
Plants sent at proper planting time. 
(Note: West of Denver add 25c for 
extra postage.) Ask for FREE copy 
of “Glories of the Garden,”’ America’s 
most helpful garden book. 


KRIDER NURSERIES 
Box 24 Middlebury,Ind: 















FLOWER GROWER 


LOO Sewrcrune lO 


In this famous mixture every 
hue and color is blended; 
large-flowering sorts and 
superb ruffled types in 
abundance. ‘‘Glory Mix- 
ture’ will prove a REAL 
revelation of Gladiolus 
charm and beauty and, to 
get your name on our mail- 
ing list quickly, we will 
mail 100 bulbs for only 
$1.10, e onl yet, 200 for 
only $2. 


GIANT 


2, TIMNIAS 


In the loveliest of the pastel 
shades only; pink, rose, white, 
a canary, lavender, etc. ‘‘Happy’’ 
‘s colors and giants in size; they 
$e) 233 will surely amaze and delight. 
SEN eS Have a gardenful in gorgeous 



















wie yy bloom all summer long at small 
Cay cost. Jumbo seed pkt. only 25c. 
eww? Better yet—a full ounce for only 


$i. Send today. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
2 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


Bw Have a Veg clable Garden! 

You’ll enjoy these 5 Burpee’s Best 
Vegetables: Radish, Carrot, Beet, 
Lettuce and Bush Squash, all 
garden fresh. Save money, too. 
Special: All 5 10c-Pkts. of seeds 
postpaid foronly 10c, Send today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
Finest flowers and vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 399 apes! Building, Philadelphia 


Our New 1941 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. Barre, Vermont 
10% discount on cash orders received before March 10 






































HARDY PRIMROSES 


PLANTS grown from choice imported seeds. 
Trial offer 4 selected polyanthus, different shades, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

SEEDS Polyanthus, 


mixed colors, many shades. 
Packet $1.00; 


1, packet 50¢ postpaid. 
Send for illustrated list 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE...Clackamas, Oregon 





GROW a ATHY PLANTS 














weitle KEENE 


Fortable AN HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses— save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 

“‘Lustra” glass admits more Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, 
low prices, and all amazing an ‘5 
facts. Down 
@ BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 







easy! Parts and complete Try 
plans as low as. . 82 iS DAYS 
KEENE MFG. ° at our 


Dept. 5418 RACINE, 


RISK! 


38 FEBRUARY, 1941 





Stories In Still-Life 


DorotHy BIDDLE 


F all the classes in flower shows, 

perhaps those including arrange- 

ments and accessories are most 
helpful and inspiring to a homemaker. It 
is one thing to see or to make a beautiful 
arrangement. It is something else to re- 
late that arrangement to other objects so 
that the whole picture is more beautiful 
and satisfying than the arrangement by 
itself. It is but seldom that an arrange- 
ment is used on a table or shelf all by 
itself. Other objects (or another object) 
should be so related to the arrangement 
that if you removed all but the flower 
arrangement, you would miss the things 
that were removed. If, in a specific ex- 
periment, you should not find this so, 
then perhaps your arrangement should 
be alone. 

The objects which we use in relation 
to flower arrangements are called acces- 
sories, especially when they are smaller 
and less demanding of attention than the 
arrangement itself. A picture composed 
of a flower arrangement with accessories 
is called a “still-life.” There are doubt- 
less several places in your home where 
there are demands for this kind of three 
dimensional picture. 

Accessories should be related to an ar- 
rangement in texture, color and design. 
As anything from a bird to a bunch of 
grapes, from a Pine cone to a silver 
vandle stick, can be an accessory, one 
“an readily understand that any one of 
these objects would not be appropriate 
in texture and quality to all types of ar- 
rangements. To speak in exaggerated 
terms, you would not place a grouping 
of Pine cones in relation to an arrange- 
ment of Roses in a clear glass bowl, nor 
would you combine the silver candle stick 
with an arrangement of weathered twigs 
and evergreen clippings arranged in a 
chopping bowl. You would just reverse 
these uses and thus have aecessories which 
were texturally consistent with the ar- 
rangements in question. As a rule ob- 
jects of a period are more inclined to be 
in keeping. Textures help to express 
formality, informality; the rugged, the 
delicate; the old and the new. 


HE color relation of arrangements 

and accessories is much more obvious. 
To go with an arrangement of pink Tulips 
we might use a ceramie figure which had 
a touch of some related pink. It might not 
be a matching pink. There is more in- 
terest in color that harmonizes than in 
color that matches exactly. Your aeces- 
sories might match your vase as did the 
dark turquoise birds in the illustration. 
In this arrangement the color of vase and 
accessories harmonized with (but did not 
match) the foliage which plays such an 
important part in the arrangement. 

In the case of a symmetrically balanced 
arrangement (one which has an equal 
distribution of material on both sides of 
an imagined axis), a pair of accessories 


and 


-we find a 


DoroTHEA BLOM 


is frequently added, one object on either 
side of the arrangement. This use of 
accessories gives added interest, and added 
width. The accessories do not necessarily 
mateh, but are of equal visual weight. 
In an arrangement which ineludes some 
of the garnets and rich reds of Scabiosa, 
one might use an old book, beautifully 
bound in red leather, on one side, and 

luxuriant cluster of deep red grapes on 


Photo by P. E. Genereus 
This still-life composition was made 
by Dorothy Biddle at the National 
Federation of Clubs Con- 


Hampshire _ last 


Garden 
New 


summer 


vention § in 


the other. In this month's arrangement, 
demonstration of the aceces- 
sories facing the sweep of plant material 
pyramid fashion. Lines from within the 
arrangement come down to meet the lines 
of the birds, thus continuing motion. In 
this ease the tapering of the birds’ bodies 
makes you more aware of the tapering 
points within the arrangement—the Iris 
leaves and the Gladiolus stalks. In just 
such manner does one accentuate the lines 
and forms within a design of an arrange- 
ment, by the selection of accessories. 

Almost any home has a wide choice 
of accessories from which to choose. 
Usually the question is not the aequiring 
of new accessories but in learning to use 
most effectively those already available. 
Just to add a little zest to living, anyone 
on a limited budget ean find much ad- 
venture in searching out some of those 
really beautiful figurines, birds or other 
objects which are inexpensive. Some- 
times, one comes upon the right thing 
even in the ten-cent store. 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 73) 


If they can be kept growing in a 
temperature of from 52° to 55° minimum, 
seeds of Delphinium can be started now. 
Planted out in May, some useful spikes 
ean be cut from August until frost. They 
should be planted singly in small pots 
or flats as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle. 

Seeds of Clarkia, Linaria and Phlox 
drummondi sown now in a warm house, 
and the seedlings pricked off 3 inches 
apart in flats, will result in good flowers 
in late spring. The growth will be com- 
pleted in the flats and no artificial ferti- 
lizer is required. 

Some of the 
plants require 


more common garden 
longer than others to 
mature from seed. Begonia semperflorens 
and Vinea rosea are two such that are 
well known. If a long season of flower 
is desired from these they should be sown 
now, but only if a minimum temperature 
of 62° to 65° can be maintained. Where 
space is at a premium, and especially 
where temperature cannot be regularly 
controlled, it is wise to delay the sowing 
of all seeds. 

Low outdoor temperatures and cold 
winds are common in February. In such 
weather, ventilators should be opened but 
slightly and only for that part of the 
day when the sun’s rays are strongest— 
between ten o’clock and mid-day. Early 
closing of the house, even though causing 
the temperature to rise higher than is 
considered normal, means saving in fuel 
consumption. Artificial heat is, however, 
necessary before all this sun hea‘ has 
been lost. Watering is better completed 
by noon. Where there is artificial light, 
and it is only convenient to water dur- 
ing the evening, guard against spilling 
quantities of water on foliage. 


Novelty Perennial Flowers 


(Continued from page 61) 


from July to September which grows 
more than 5 feet high, while the new 
Lythrum salicaria, The Beacon, an Award 
of Merit winner from the R.H.S., is a 
4-foot plant happy in moist or dry loca- 
tions and in sun or, part shade which 
blooms during the same period, bearing 
bold terminal spikes of brilliant red 
flowers. We found it very satisfactory 
here at GrayRock. 

Heliopsis Summer Gold, introduced 
last year, is a hard, bright color which 
we found difficult to use in the border 
or anywhere for that matter—though a 
strong grower and good bloomer; this 
vear’s Heliopsis Golden Rays, an R.H.S. 
winner, is of a deeper cadmium yellow 
with blooms 33 inches in diameter. 


Other Worthies 
GAS AC EONS new Gaillardias are 


always welcome and this year we 
have The Imp, a dwarf 14-foot plant with 
bronze-crimson flowers on 4-inch stems. 
(Continued on page 91) 








Culturaid 


Combined 
Plant Food and 
Soil Conditioner 


An organic fertilizer 
without objectionable 
odors ... contains neces- 
sary elements for plant 
growth combined with a 
porous filler which pro- 
vides porosity and mois- 
ture retention . . . Because of the 


gradual availability of its plant 
nutrients, Culturaid is used suc- 
cessfully by the most inexperi- 


enced gardeners. 





Nitrogen: 


MULTI 


TOSEA C8 
Om OF PR CACO 


of somgets, SF 


ANALYSIS 
Phosporic Acid: 


5%, 10%, Potash: 5% 


Culturaid is available in 25 and 50 
lb. bags, 1 and 5 lb. cartons. Also 
available in stick form for potted 
plants—20¢ carton contains 32 — 2” 
sticks. 


If your dealer cannot supply Culturaid, send your order directly to us 


MULTI-PRODUCTS division of Protectoseal Company 
of America, Inc. 


1920 S. Western Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 








2YR. OLD 
FIELD 
GROWN 


1+ 


Amazing Value in America’s Favorites 


Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satisfac- 


tory everblooming rose bushes for 


$1.00! To acquaint you with the 


superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low direct-from- 
the-grower prices of Naughton’s roses, we make this unusual offer. 
Send just $1.00 and we will ship at once the following 10 roses: 


1 Red Radiance (Best Red) 


2 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 


1 Pink Radiance (Best Pk.) 2 Luxembourg (Orange & Yellow) 


2 Talisman (Gold & Red) 


throughout the U. S.- 


=~ 


Giant "0 orte 

type As MONEY BACK 
\ors 
rae) 


1 
Order Olter ™ : 


NAUGHTON FARMS 





2 President Hoover (Red & Gold) 


ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 103 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive 
All are ready to live and bloom for you FREE caracoa: 
nly this summer! Order now and 3 lovely blooming size Hydrangeas Save $$$! 32 pages full of 
will be sent free with your roses! i 


mazing bargains. See it 
before you buy. Write 


GUARANTEE! = ?or it today---it’s FREE! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, we refund full purchase price 
or replace them with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now- -plant early! 


INC. 


Dept. R-15 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 








BU 











SPECIAL 
NEW PRINCESS ASTERS| ... 22% 
A very attractive new 


early flowering ASTER of 
branching habit and very 


—_ Ly --y ; open pkt. each of the 3 varieties 
e rested cen- 

ter, The three varieties of the Say tage a 
available are as follows: ." mal aa ” aah 
pkt. o e sensationa 

me ~~ yo HOWARD'S CRESTED 
PRINCESS BONNIE ZINNIA value 25¢ — and 
Soft Seimon - Rose also our beautifully illus- 


PRINCESS MARSHA 
Packets 35¢ each 


RNETT BROS., 


92 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, N. 


With every order for | 


trated 80 page catalogue 
featuring the Parade of 
the FLOWER CHAM- 
PIONS of 1941. 


Vibrant scarlet 





for $1.00 
INC. 
Te 


Telephone BArclay 7-6138 







FLOWER GROWER 










































Guaranteed 
Everblooming 


ROSES 


@ Roses for your table decorations from June to 
frost — the best that you can buy! That is 
Flowerfield’s guarantee to everyone who orders 
these finest quality Everblooming Roses No. 1 
bushes, northern grown, with strong, healthy roots 
and large, vigorous canes. Flowerfield Roses carry 
the same guarantee that protects your purchase of 
all Flowerfield bulbs, roots and seeds. Check your 
choice below, at 75¢ each, or all four for $2.25 
and mail coupon today! 


C) Betty Upritchard—A semi-double salmon pink 
rose with stained copper-pink on the outside. 

7] Etoile de Hollande—Magnificent dark red. Large, 
fragrant double flowers on long stems. 

[) Mme. Jules Bouche-——-An exceptional white rose 
with lightly-tinted pink at the center. 

—) Talisman—Golden yellow blooms, fragrant, with 
colorings of copper red and orange rose on 


inside of petals. 
SD 20 





Special Introductory Offer 
ALL FOUR VARIETIES for 


With each order we will send you 
our new 1941 Catalog, together 
with printed FLOWERFIELD 
GUARANTEE promising to refund 
your money if not satisfied! 
CHECK ITEMS desired, sign 
name and address, mail advertise- 
ment today. We pay postage on 
‘ash orders. 

Do you like DAHLIAS? See Flower- 

field’s advertisement opposite 


flowerfiel 


Vote Be OEE 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
152A Parkside, Flowerfield, N. Y. 
I enclose $ Please send items checked above. 
f] Check here for C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


Name 


Address 


NEW 1941 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Eugene A. Wander—Huzge, glistening golden yellow $. as 

Milky Way—Magnificent creamy white hybrid. 

Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont 111—Peach and Buff. is 3 
One each of the Three, $1.75 Postpaid 

Send for FREE catalog listing 175 Chrysanthemums and the 

finest in Seed, Shrubs and Perennials—pronounces names. 


‘i E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 221-C 
y-¥el 2-4. 5 ae 
CLOUT i GrRrseRries 














BRAND PEONIES 0 ou: Sew ca. 


The world’s finest collection of old ae — 
and new varieties. Seventy acres 


of the finest plants BRAND 
PEONY 
FRENCH LILACS ss ranns inc. 


The loveliest and latest 
and Belgian varieties, many 
them not obtainable elsewhere. 

Fiowering Crabs, Bush Cherries, etc. 


French (34 East 

of Division St. 
Faribault, 
Minn. 











GROW PLANTS 
to PERFECTION 


Send only 10c for new book- 
let. on SOILS and SOIL 
TESTING (regular price — 25c) 


Written in simple, non-technical language. 
32 pages. Packed with practical ideas. 
Tells how to correct faulty soil conditions 
which cause Describes how the 
new simple soil testing methods help you 
grow finer flowers and a better lawn than 
you have ever had before. Write for 
your copy today. 


failure. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 652, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Your Garden of Verse* 


Indispensable 


Oh, there are many, many 
That are of worth to me; 

But there is one that, through the year, 
Is a necessity. 


things 


Just let me have a little land 
A tiny plot will do; 

And I will gather beauty there 
For anyone to view. 


There will be quantities of flowers, 
Cool grass, abundant shade, 

A tranquil pool with Lilies, 
Gray flagstones nicely laid. 


There’ll be a small bird singing, 
There’ll be gay, golden bees, 

And an enchanting fragrance 
Borne on each errant breeze. 


And best of all a peacefulness 
To rest a tired heart. 

Oh, gardening is a joyous thing, 
A fascinating art. 


VELMA D. BATES 


The Wind and the Rose 


Said the Wind to the 
one day, 

I’m the greatest power in all the land. 

The ships at sea and the mightiest Oak 

All quiver and bow at my command. 


Rose in the garden 


I could draw form of a 
demon 

And blow and blow 

There’d be fears and 
of all men 

And thousands would perish in the tempest 
tonight. 


myself up in the 


with all my might. 
prayers in the hearts 


Then he stopped boasting to hear her reply 
And the Rose in all her radiance stood. 
Said she, “What marks our greatness from 
day to day 

Is not the harm we can do, but the good. 
As a token to lovers throughout the land 
I earn admiration from all passers-by, 
I make them smile—-you make them cry. 
Who is the greater, you or I?” 

J. Curtis Evans 


Design 
When I create the garden of my dreams, 
How subtle I will be 
To plan it all with well 
And cunning strategy. 


concealed intent 


The bumble bees will 
That sweetest blooms 
Were chosen for a snare; 


come, quite unaware 


And brightest flowers will be a_ skillful 
guise 
To lure moon 


To charm blue 


moths, 
butterflies. 
Red-berried bushes! How I will entice 
Unwary birds 
With these—a gay device. 

A pool, in blue-green shadows will beguile 
An evening star 

To loiter there awhile. 


—ELIZABETH PINGREE 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 


The Master Craftsman 


She never painted a picture, 

She never sang a song, 

That shook the world with its rapture, 
Her days were bare and long. 

She was just a plain old woman 
With hands that were rough and hard, 
But she made a thing of beauty, 

Out of a barren yard. 

She planted a lovely garden, 

Roses and Hollyhocks 

Paradise Pinks and Larkspur, 

Like bits of the sky on stalks, 
Honeysuckle and Lilacs, 

And tall white Lilies that nod, 

And Pansies like purple velvet, 

Lifted their eyes to God. 

And the Master said, “Of the craftsmen, 
Who add to life’s beauty and grace, 
The woman who plants a garden, 


Shall have the foremost place.” 
—VIOLA PERRY WANGER 
Crystalized Music 
To desire communion with the voices of 


trees—the murmuring whispers from the 
earth or the rebellious call of the storm— 
is to feel the boundless beauty of sound 
that once created can never die. God’s 
voice is heard everywhere in Nature but 


some of His most beautiful songs are 
created in the garden when their flowers 


form such exquisite erystalized music. 


The crystal flakes of ice that hold the seed 

In their cold hands while earth is fast 
asleep 

Yield to the south wind’s kiss; their prom- 
ised tryst 

Is always where the sunbeams have enticed 

The gypsy blooms to sing their colour songs. 


I heard a lyric voice from this cold earth; 

It is a little flake of silvered ice 

That smiles and says “good-by,” because the 
year 

Has changed her crystal song into a tear, 

As Crocus children tiptoe on the grass. 


Hvueu FINDLAY 


This Year Again 


“This year,” I said, “I will not spend 


My scanty cash for roots and seeds, 
Already I’ve too much to tend, 
More shrubs and plants than this place 


needs.” 


I'll have to have altissima 

To plant behind the dwarfer Stocks, 

And Primula novissima 

Will look just grand against those rocks. 


I really need some lusty vines 

To hide the neighbor’s shabby fence, 
And I must fill those gaping lines 
Regardless of unplanned expense. 


The poet said, “Divide your store 
And feed your soul on Hyacinths.” 
I'll pare the budget down some more 


And buy those purple Calaminths. 
Mrs. M. E. Sor 


Sweet Pea Row 


O, who can be content to sit and knit? 
The satisfaction gained is counterfeit. 
I'd rather tend a peeping Sweet Pea row 


Than watch the oomphiest of sweaters grow. 


—CLARE PIERGE 
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NEW PERENNIALS 
of PROVEN MERIT 


Aethionema Warley Rose 

Aquilegia Longissima Hybrids 

Aster Harrington’s Pink 
Chrysanthemum Dean Kay 

Cushion Mum Little Bob 

Dianthus Silver Mine (White Beatrix) | 
Dianthus Little Joe. Crimson 
Liatris White Spire 

Pentstemon Garnet 

Phlox Salmon Beauty 

Rudbekia The King | 
Heliopsis Incomparabilis (Summer Gold) | 


Any the above 12 varieties 40¢ each 
3 of any one kind for $1.00. One each of 
any 6 varieties for $2.00. One each of 
the 12 for $3.50. 3 each of the 12 (36) 
plants for $9.00. 


Send for free 1941, beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue of over 1000 varieties 
of hardy plants, etc. 


CARROLL GARDENS 


Box F Westminster, Md. 


SANTA ANITA PANSIES 
LARGE PKT. *1.00 
1/2 Pkt. 50c, Postpaid 


The original Santa Anita Giant 
Swiss Pansies that astonish 
every visitor at this famous 
track every season. Large flow- 
ers, long stems, bright shades. 


@ SEND FOR COMPLETE SEED 
CATALOG ILLUSTRATED in COLOR 


(/? LIEFGREEN SEED CO. 


BOX 1352F ¢ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

















Complete Defense Garden of 


VEGETABLES 


Sufficient for the Average Family 





! oz. Beet—Pkt. Carrot—Pkt. Cabbage 

2 |b. String Beans—'/2 Ib. Corn—Pkt. Cucumber 
2 ib. Lima Beans—Pkt. Leek—Pkt. Lettuce, head 
Pkt. Lettuce, leaf—Pkt. Parsley—i Ib. Onion sets 
Y2 Ib. Peas—! oz. Radish—Pkt. Swiss Chard 

{ oz. Spinach—Pkt. Squash—Pkt. Turnip 


The Ab Collection . . . Catal 
Value $3.30 — for Only $2.50 
Send for your Copy of 
““MARSHALL’S MATCHLESS SEEDS” 
(Flower. Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, etc.) 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 


154 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


CUT FLOWERS AZ Siemme 1D}. 
30-FT. ROW OF CONTINUOUS BLOOM [ease 


POSTPAIO 
Selected Ever-Flowering Seed Assortment yields blossoms 
throughout season. Send 10 cents for enough for 30-ft. 
row; 3 packages for 25 So pane — 

= Pages o! st bargains in 73 
BIG FREE CATALOG: years: three-way tested garden 
and flower seeds: Field Seeds 99%-plus pure; Plants, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees; all hardy 
northern grown. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 23 























SS 
“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable 
Hybrid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have pink 
fillings; some orchid; many doubles. 

One year size: 10 for $1.00; 25 for $2.00 

Two year field-grown: 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 
BELLADONA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY’’—One of the finest 
light blue. Blooms freely. Fine for cutting. A favorite 
with Florists. Two year field-grown 10 for $1.00. 
BELLAMOSUM—The standard dark blue. A fine strain 
for the garden and cutting. Two year field-grown 10 for 
$1.00 postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE’’—Grows 2’ to 3’ in 


height and branches freely. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Very pretty in the garden and fine for table 
bouquets. Two year field-grown 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants Free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILL. 











Novelty Perennial Flowers 


(Continued from page 89) 


Gypsophila Flamingo is an improved 
double pink Babys-Breath with larger, 
better formed flowers. It is hardy, vig- 
orous and floriferous. 

An innovation in Evening Primroses is 
offered in Oenothera Illumination which 
bears salmon-pink buds which open into 
golden yellow 14-inch flowers. It blooms 
profusely from June until autumn. 

Each year produces one or two im- 
proved Shasta Daisies and this season 
we have a Zinnia Flowered type with 
43-inch blooms, very double with broad 


overlapping petals. The rabbits in our 
garden also enjoyed this variety very 


much and we secured no bloom but the 
large single variety Favorite performed 
splendidly for us. The flowers are 5 
inches across and bloom freely through 
June and July, tapering off in August. 
It makes a fine flower for eutting and 
is a strong white accent in the border. 


Sowing Onion Seed 


O germinate onion seed, we do not 
require any special soil mixture. All 
that is required is a proper temperature 
and moisture. Seeds must be packed well, 
to prevent air circulating around them. 
After seeding and watering, the boxes 
should be given a place where sunlight 
will not strike the surface directly. A 
cool basement or a place under a green- 
house bench is ideal for the purpose. To 
prevent undue evaporation, newspapers 
may be laid over the surface of the boxes. 
The seeds, which must be fresh, should 
be covered. at least 4% inch and, if no 
newspaper is used, a light covering of 
fine peat moss will be ideal. Once watered, 
the seeds must remain moist at all times, 
but the soil should never be wet or sloppy. 
The temperature should not be higher 
than 65 degrees at any time and at night 
may be considerably lower. In fact, onion 
seed would benefit greatly by refrigerator 
treatment or chilling before planting. This 
may be done very simply by placing 
seeds in a glass jar, well closed, and 
putting it in the refrigerator for a week 
or more. 

The most essential thing in soil mix- 
ture for seed boxes is humus or fibre, 
which may be had in the form of rotted 
sod, leaf mold, peat moss, or well de- 
cayed barnyard manure. Use about one- 


third of clean garden loam and mix 
thoroughly. 
In the garden, plant food may be 
5 ’ . 


added, onions responding greatly to an 
application. of well decayed chicken 
manure.—J. DE JonG, (Canada) 















































Guaranteed 


Flowerfield 





@ Flowerfield Dahlias carry the same guarantee 
which protects your purchase of all Flowerfield 
bulbs, roots and seeds. These are strong root- 
divisions from northern field-grown clumps, pro- 
duced at Flowerfield, Long Island. Warranted to 
bloom, they will supply magnificent cut flowers 
for your home. Check your choice below, at 25¢ 
each, or all six for $1 — and mail coupon today! 


C0 Jersey’s Beauty—A lovely shade of rose pink; 
unsurpassed for exhibition or garden blooms, 

0 Kentucky—Salmon-orange blooms of ineffable 
beauty; all the good qualities of growth. 

(1 Francis Larocco—-Large, yellow blooms 
stems. One of the finest cut flowers. 

© El Toreador—aA brilliant red dahlia of unusual 
show value. Long, straight stems. 


long 


CD Jane Cowl—A blended bloom of rich bronze-buff 
and gold. Produces luxurious cut flowers. 
0 White King—Perfectly-shaped pure white cut 


flowers are grown from this warranted variety. 


Special Introductory Offer: s 
ALL SIX VARIETIES FOR | 


With each order we will send you 
our new 1941 Catalog, together 
with printed FLOWERFIELD 
GUARANTEE promising to refund 
your money if not satisfied! 
CHECK ITEMS desired, sign 
name and address, mail advertise- 
ment today. We pay postage on 
cash orders. 

Do you like ROSES?—See Flower- 

field’s advertisement opposite 


| B=— 


sees | 
ower teld ee 
tlowe c fie ois and Pula 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
152 Parkside, Flowerfield, N. Y. 
I enclose $...... Please send items checked above. 
(0 Check here for C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 
Name 


BAGTORR ccccccecccccccecescesccscesecesece 








Your copy of our latest 
catalog of Rock Garden 
Perennials is waiting 
for that postal card 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 














RARE SEEDS 


Aubrietia Carnival, Gloriosa & Vindictive; Dode- 
catheon mixed spp.; Gentiana acaulis clusi; 
Russell’s Lupins; Meconopsis baileyi; Primula 
Queen of Heaven and Ozon, (blue). 50c per pkt. 


Write for 1941 rare Plant Catalog 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Write today for your copy of my new catalogue 
listing a good proportion of the finer newer varie- 
ties of Glads. Such kinds as Algonquin, Alchemy, 


Oregon 








Diane, Glamis, Janet Purcelle, Master Myron, 
Xerxes, etc. are described and priced. 
GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 





David Burpee 
CSiant — 
INNIAS 






Immense flowers Iig@ensebal 

over 5 in. across, ¢ 
very deep. Chrys- 

anthemum - like. 

Gracefully curled, 

twisted petals. 

Long, 18-in. stems. Well- 


branched, 3 ft. plants. Many new colors: apricot, peach, 
chamois, rose, cream, buff, etc.—exquisitely beautiful and 
harmonious. Postpaid to you: Packet (75 seeds) 10c; 
200 seeds 25c; ‘4 oz. $ 


Burpee's 1941 Seed Catalog FREE 
Tells all about the best flowers and vegetables. 160 pages 


of helpful planting information—the leading American 
Seed Catalog. Choice new varieties and old favorites. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 396 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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BRIGHT RED-ERECT GROWER 
PRQDUCES BLOOM 1'2 T0 2 IN 
IN DIAMETER AND WILL 
STAND 20° BELQW EERO 






Many other new things 
are shown in our 
beautifully illustrated 
catalog in color. There 
also you will find the hardiest Roses, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit Trees, and 
other nursery stock by the hundreds 
all expertly grown and priced lower 
than ever before. Maloneys are one of 
the oldest firms in the country, estab- 
lished 1884, and our by-word is reliability. 
We give valuable gifts for early orders 
and when you purchase from us we 
offer a Free Landscape Service. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 


20 Main St. Dansville, New York 


MALONEY CATALOG FREE 
YOU WILL WANT TO HAVE 


Aquilegia Longissima Hybrids, a new race of 
Giant Flowered Columbine; Liatris scariosa alba, 
which is tall and graceful; Viola “Bizarre’”’, a 
gay colored purple and apricot novelty—and our 
FREE CATALOGUE lists hundreds of other rare 
and unusual seeds and plants. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 

Box F Painesville, Ohio 


RY, RASPBERRY 


RY PLANTS 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTALS. Our complete line of 
fruit and nut trees; blueberry, boysen- 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, grape, 
asparagus plants; flowering shrubs, 
shade trees, and evergreens leads to 
fields of plenty and _ beautiful 
homes. Our 52 page illustrated, 
E instructive planters’ guide tells 

- full story. Send for it today. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box FG 241, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 


KINKADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 4 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 







































GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Bulbs $2. Prepaid 


ALBATROS MARMORA 

CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEACH SALBACH’S PINK 
E. |. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
KASSEL VEILCHENBLAU 


Write Dept. F for 1941 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 


rpee’s GIANT 
Snapdragons 


RUST~-RESISTANT/ 
3PKrTs. 





















Glorious flower-spikes 
2to3 ft. tall, closely set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 


Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose 
a l5c-Packet of seeds of Bets 
each, all 3 for 10e, post- Hex 
| paid. Send dime today! iy Y 


Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 Pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo., 271 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphia 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Mattie ABNEY Harrzoa, (S. C.) 


Dame Nature lost her smile today 
’Twas stolen by a cloud 

And leaden heavens, cold and gray, 
And winds both harsh and loud. 


MarGARET E. McNINCH 


Fresruary 2—Where snow melted yes- 
terday ’twas frozen hard enough for the 
children to skate this morning. Up in the 
day with the sun shining, it appeared 
warm so I walked in the vegetable gar- 
den and found that collards, we had 
thought would surely be “done for,” were 
fresh and green above the snow. As I 
went about the flower garden I noticed 
Pansies are not hurt, Daffodils and other 
Narcissi have buds standing erect, and 
where shrubs were mulched with leaves 
and the snow has melted it even looked 
dry—I saw brown thrashers scratching 
and getting grit there. 

Fesruary 5—I scattered sifted wood 
ashes about Peonies and bulbs showing 
tips. There are two things gardening has 
certainly made us conserve—leaves for 
humus and wood ashes for potash. 

Cold hasn’t injured vegetation much. 
Curly parsley in the herb border is 
pretty. We let a few plants go to seed 
to have it all the time. Other herbs that 
are perennials are looking fine, also. 
Many people are worried about their 
bearded Irises as the tops are killed back 
to such an extent, but they will put out 
all right. Pyrethrums and Shasta Daisies 
are not hurt at all. 

Kerrias deserve attention, with green 
branches now; later the flowers are effec- 
tive, and then in autumn the foliage turns 
a clear yellow. They thrive in good soil 
and prefer light shade. Five petaled, 
single yellow Kerria japonica is indeed 
a sight to see in spring, and the graceful 
flowers and stems arrange beautifully. 

Fresruary 7—I found this a very windy 
day when I “breezed” out to see how 
plants are bearing up. Some shrubs are 
almost uprooted from the weight of 
recent ice and will have to be packed 
and staked to get their roots anchored 
again. A number of conifers will have 
to be staked til they straighten for they 
are bending so. I stopped long enough 
in the Rose garden to see that tree Roses 
are tied fast to their supports. Plants 
like Calendulas and Wallflowers are look- 
ing a little sick but Stocks, hardy Carna- 
tions, Candytuft, Sweet William and 
Snapdragons look healthy and unhurt 
from cold. 

Fresruary 8—It was cold when I first 
went out to the garden this morning but 
I was soon warm from exercise, and by 
noon this fickle month felt like spring. 
Carolina Cherry Laurels look more 
winter-killed than I’ve ever seen them. 
The leaves are brown, but when growih 
puts out and they are trimmed they will 
be an attractive green again; the brown 
dead leaves will drop eventually. Bam- 
boos are a whitish brown; we shall have 





some of this cut back, it will make them 
come out thicker. 

Fepruary 9—The weather being 
spring-like, I had the lawns replanted in 
skips, bone meal placed about bearded 
Irises, manure around Japonicas (Camel- 
lias), and cottonseed meal around Azaleas, 
Euonymus plantings were given a 
thorough spraying with a dormant mis- 
cible oil spray because young scales 
hatch in early spring. I saw to it that 
the under-leaves and stems were drenched. 
These have to be watched for the whitish 
substance and twig dying which indi- 
cates scale. Sometimes a soap spray 
is effective but if the insects are not 
killed a nicotine-sulphate and soap sdlu- 
tion can be used during summer to keep 
the seale from becoming established in 
shrubs. 

Though I was oceupied, I enjoyed hear- 
ing the eall of red-birds. Many of these 
cardinals are about. The bright colored 
searlet ones are males, the females have 
a gray “over-dress.” 

Frepruary 17—I eut branches of Win- 
ter Jasmine, Forsythia, and Flowering 
Quinee, in bud, to foree open in the 
house. A young niece was in the garden 
with me. When she saw me with brown 
twigs of Flowering Quince, she got quite 
busy picking up little broken branches 
that the wind had blown from Oak trees, 
and said, “Aunt Mannie, I have some 
sticks for you, too.” In order to have 
“my sticks” open quickly in water I place 
the stems in hot water a half minute then 
deep in cool water. Jasmine flowers open 
full in just two days. One expects an 
odor from them but Jasminum nudiflorum 
blossoms are odorless. 

‘Carrots and beets we cut off enough to 
lay flat in bowls of water have tender 
growing tops now. They make unusual 
foliage arrangements. 

Fresruary 21—Conditions are just 
right for pruning Polyantha, Hybrid 
Tea and Perpetual Roses. We took out 
weak growth leaving only strong canes, 
eut the Hybrid Teas 8 to 10 inches from 
the ground, Polyanthas a little lower, and 
Hybrid Perpetuals about 12 or 14 inches 
high. After pruning we sprayed them 
with lime-sulphur letting the solution go 
down the canes and on the soil. Estab- 
lished Roses were fertilized with rotted 
manure. 

In the shrub borders, plantings of 
Clethra and Vitex were eut back a little 
and stems taken out to let others de- 
velop. Crape Myrtles were pruned to let 
air and light in the middle; these can 
be pruned to trees or shrub-like. Bud- 
dleias were cut severely and Altheas 
lightly. All dead or weak branches were 
removed; these flower on new growth in 
summer and autumn. 

It was late afternoon before I got to 
sow seed in the hotbeds. The beds are 
protected from winds and face south. It 
doesn’t take long for many seed to ger- 
minate in the warm soil under glass. It is 
interesting to see them grow and also 
fine to have plenty of plants at such 
little cost. 

We haven’t done much actual garden- 
ing this month but we are ready for next 
month when a little digging about will 
eause plants to lose their winter-sick 
appearance. 
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NEW FLOWERS 


Rare Delights 


Three thousand kinds of flowers grow 
at our Old Orchard Seed Farm. Most 
of them are described in our New Illus- 
trated Catalog of Seeds—Bulbs—Plants, 
sent gladly on request. 


The Catalog tells colors and _ foliage, 
heights, seasons, habits and needs; just 
those bits of information that hide so 
stubbornly when wanted most. You will 
need the Catalog for accurate reference; 
but you will read it because it is human, 
individual, interesting. All you need do 
is ask us for it; it will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 



























Beautiful = Vew 
CATALOG NOW READY 
Write today for free copy 
Lavishly illustrated in full colors nae. 

ing lilies and pools. - 
complete book of water- 
lily lore with cultural 
directions and pool building plans. 
All ower Shipped pre baid. 


Since 187¢ 


JOANSON WATER GARDENS Address P. O. Box D-8 


HYNES, CALIFORNIA 
The WHOLE KIT prepaid......$1 


— 


SO White Zine Labels (like picture) 
10 Steel Whitecap garden markers; 
changeable zinc name tablet 
10 Extra Tablets 34 in. x 25 in. 
25 White Zinc Dahlia Cards 1 in. x 
1 Weatherproof pencil and a SU RPRISE GIFT 


Our Labels make gardening more fun. 


Everlasting Label Co. Box 93 Paw Paw, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Superior varieties in medium size (1 inch up) per 100 
bulbs postpaid. 






water GARDENS 








9 inch shank with 








Betty Nuthal!l ..... $1.00 Early ——- rrr? $2.00 
Berty Snow ...... 1.00 Gold Dust ....... -00 
Bob White ....... 1.00 Maid of Setddes --- 3.00 
Chas. Dickens .. 1.00 cases @a.0 -00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett .. 1.00 MASAGA .nccccece 1.00 





Minimum order $1.00. Smaller lots at same rate. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Il. 


COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something AGorent in plant protection! 

Inexpensive, handy, port- 

able! Sow seeds a month 

earlier! Spring bulbs give 

bigger blooms — weeks 
earlier. 

Self - ventilating; no fuss. 
Write for folder. 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. N 
22 Barry Rd. 
Scarsdale, New York 


Chases Rabbits and Rodents from 
TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS 


Non poisonous. Non injurious. Easily ap- 
plied. Lasts a whole season. No other form 
of protection needed. Send $1.00 for enough 
WARD-OFF Post Paid to protect an aver- 
age home garden for a whole season. Full 
directions with each order. 


Address PAUL PFUND 
Dept. F. 
2774 Lake St. 

















Elmhurst, Il. 














Al Says: 


Mistakes are sometimes made in passing 
judgment on new Roses too soon, the first 
or second year of growing them. I reach 
this conclusion, with regard to myself at 
least, after observing Mme. Henri Guillot for 
four years. The first two years I paid but 
little attention to it. The third year, I 
sat up and took notice. The fourth year, 
just passed, revealed it as one of the finest 
—strong, vigorous and with magnificent 
bloom. Or take Korovo, which I don’t have. 
This large double peach-bloom pink child 
of Etoile de Hollande, was introduced in 
1931 and was awarded a gold medal in 
Europe. Yet it was almost entirely neglected 
in this country. But now I find it in a 
number of 1940 Rose lists and growers 
tell me it is headed for popularity. As I’ve 
seen it in nurseries it is quite vigorous and 
with excellent foliage. 


At the display garden of Henry 
A. Dreer’s in New Jersey this 
summer, I saw growing the four 
new hybrid Polyantha Roses intro- 
duced by this firm in 1940. These 
are Cheerio, Pink Jewel, Red Velvet 


and Sunmist. All are originations 
of Kordes. They all looked good, 
though I must admit that I am 


prejudiced in favor of any hybrid 
Polyantha. I also saw a new yel- 
low Hybrid Tea type at the Dreer 
garden, named Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
that I believe is scheduled for 1941 
introduction. There is always 


room for another good yellow 
Rose. 
* 7 + 
With my trusty and always-along little 


camera I took Kodachrome pictures this 
past fall of two new Polyantha Roses of 
merit alongside the two youngsters for 
whom they are named. These two children 
and the new Roses are Carol-Ann and John 
Wallace. The youngsters are children of 
Gerard K. Klyn, Rose grower of Mentor, 
Ohio. The Roses originated in Holland and 
were imported to this country by Mr. Klyn 
who is propagating and introducing them 
here. They will be available, I trust, for 
1941. Carol-Ann in my humble opinion, 
is due for widespread popularity. I won't 
attempt to describe it, but it will have an 
irresistible appeal for those who love a 


beautiful little Rose of entrancing color 
and bountiful flood of bloom, 
. * * 
Visitors to the famed Vatican 


Garden at Rome, Italy, have noted 
the silvery haze which at _ times 
seems to dominate the garden. This 
effect is secured by extensive plant- 
ings of a Salvia with large silvery 


grey leaves. I am not sure of the 
botanical name of this Salvia but 
some 1941 garden news is_ that 


plants of this will be listed for the 
first time by Wayside Gardens, the 
Ohio nursery. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the seeds for the 
stock of it came from the Vatican 
Garden. At any rate, J. J. Grulle- 
mans of this firm tells me that he 
had been trying to obtain this item 
for his catalogue for some years. 


Al Amsel 















Grown Easily in 
Pools or Tubs 
Flowers as lovely 
fragrant as any 
nature produces readily grown 
in your own garden. Wonderful colors, 
yellow, pink, blue, white. 
Beautiful, Illustrated Catalog 
of Waterlilies and Goldfish F R E E 
Many superb sorts 
how to make a pool, 
tures and describes 


and 
that 


red, 


shown in color; tells 
or prepare a tub. Pic- 
American and Oriental 
Fish. Write today for a copy of this val- 
uable and useful catalogue of Aquatic 
plants for pool or aquarium. A copy will 
be mailed on request. 


Three Springs Fisheries 


821 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Md. 


411 No. 10 St. Suite 400 | 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 82, St. Louis, Mo. | Dept. 82, Chicago, Ill. 








MODERN GARDENS 


Use our New Gladiolus, Dahlias, 
Iris, etc.; Vitamin Bl, enough 
for 90 ok solution, 25¢. A post- 
card will bring a catalog and 


money saving cash coupon offers. 


HORNBERGER'S 
24 Clark St., Hamburg, N. Y. 
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MONEY 


*“*Suecess thru Landscape Training” is a 
free booklet telling how men and women 
have earned money as Landscape Archi- 
tects. Sent on request. Home study course 
successfully used by hundreds of men 
and women. Out of doors profession; 
interesting hobby. Learn in spare time at 
home. Build on your present knowledge 
of flowers. One young graduate ‘is in 
charge of a Calif. bulb ranch. Another 
has own business with 8 employes. Perhaps YOU are ready 
a better things. Prepare! Write today, giving age; occu- 
pation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6220 Grand Ave. 





Des Moines, lowa 








PORTLAND ROSES 


“The World's Best" 


Write for our 1941 catalog listing and 
illustrating many of the best introductions— 
It’s free. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 S. E. Division Portiand, Oregon 











HARDY HARDY 


FUCHSIA 
“SCARLET BEAUTY" 


(Plant Patent 440) 
The plant sensation of 1940— 


HARDY 


the gorden ‘'must'' this year. 
Gardeners everywhere acclaim its hardi- 


ness, length of blooming period and 
beauty. Up to 
5000 BLOOMS 
FROM JUNE ‘TIL FROST! 
Its glossy holly green foliage is literally 
laden with almost countless flaming 
scarlet, pendant flowers. Ideal in the 


hardy border. 


Strong Plants 65c ea. 3 for $1.50 
Shipped at the Wight Time 


Now Ready—Cole’s 1941 Garden Book 
‘Everything That’s Good and Hardy’’ 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


2029 Mentor Ave., Painesville, O. 








FLOWER GROWER 93 





5 Large of this 
lovely glad for 
only 
$1 
Send for illustrated 


list over 200 
varieties 


Nursery 


ST. CHARLES 
MINN. 





Margeret Beaton BOX 3 


Seeds of ‘DIFFERENT’ 


Here are the “hard to find” : 
varieties, gathered from odd c W 
corners of the world- O ers 
strange beauties from Chile, Mexico, S. Africa, 
Tasmania and China, For interesting catalog, 
write Dept 

REX. D. PEARCE 


‘Yau Ws 


SEED CATALOG 


@ Visualize your garden in this 1941 “‘Garden- 
ing Illustrated.””’ 124 pages of old and new 
flowers and vegetables, 52 in color. Full in- 
structions for planting and care. Lists 2164 
annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, also 
newest, table-quality vegetables. Many bargains. 
Catalog sent anywhere in U.S. A. free 
SPECIAL FOR 1941—Giant morning 
glory, Scarlett O’Hara, winner of All- 
America Gold Medal. A glorious 3%- 
inch flower in soft velvety scarlet. 
Blooms early. Send 10c for packet. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, a 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N.Y. C. 


e's Gant Asters 


Me) Wilt-Resistant! Five best colors-- pKt. Ss. 
3) Yellow, Crimson, Blue, Pink, 5 
Wak White--a llc-Packet of seeds 
Wf, of each, all 5 Packets, post- | 
ES paid to you, for only 10e. 
Send dime today! 
Maule's Seed Book FREE-- 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for 
LS. ard ve getables and flowers. 
roa lighest quality at low prices. 
Wm. Henry Maule, 310 Maule Building, Phila., Pa. 


VITAMIN B, 


Easily Applied with Your Garden Hose 
Simply remove the nozzle from any garden hose, 
drop a VITAMIN B: HOSE CARTRIDGE into 
it, replace nozzle, turn on the water, and 
quickly and easily ““Vitamize” your entire lawn 
and garden. 


No Sprayer — No Special Nozzle 
No Extra Attachments to Buy 


Each cartridge is sufficient for 1,500 square feet, 
30 cartridges (enough to “vitamize” 1,500 sq. 
ft. once a week for 30 weeks) post- $ 

I han ake pes calle Galea a lial a BANS a piel serine 1 .00 
EASY TO USE VITAMIN B, is also put up in powder form 
to be applied with sprinkling can to pot plants, garden 
flowers, roses, shrubs, etc. and for use in transplanting. 
Just pour a small measureful in water and it is ready for 
instant use. FREE handy measure in each package. House 
plant size 25¢ large package, enough for 2,000 00 
ME ase cain 6 4:0.4.013 be + shad ase sent postpaid 

Amaze your friends with healthier and more 
vigorous plants and earlier and larger fruits 
and flowers. Order today. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 V.C., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 








Moorestown, N. d. 
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Tips for Northern Gardeners 


(Continued from page 74) 


therefore, moisten the air as it is really 
too dry for humans also. But, to get 
rid of red spiders quickly take the in- 
fested plants outdoors on a mild, sunny 
day, lay them on their sides and spray 
them forcibly with the hose on the under 
sides of their leaves. This will knock 
off many and drown others. Repeat 
weekly, if weather permits, to destroy 
those that have hatched since the pre- 
vious spraying. If weather is too cold, 
spray the under sides of the leaves with 
pyrethrum or tobacco extract. 

Garden insurance costs less than re- 
grets! Premiums are trifling; settle- 
ments sure. No ‘‘old line’’ or ‘‘mu- 
tual’’ company carries it; you establish 
your own by stocking up before the sea- 
son opens with fertilizers, fungicides, 
insecticides and a portable, if not a 
stationary irrigation system. You will 
thus be prepared for any emergency 
during the growing season. 

Gather the egg masses of tent cater- 
pillars while the trees are bare but do 


not burn them. Keep them outdoors 
where the worms that hateh cannot get 
anything to eat. Why? Because many 
of the eggs will contain, not caterpillars 
but parasites which will have eaten the 
worms. The parasites, therefore, will 
have a chance to destroy more plant 
pests. These “egg parasites’’ are min- 
ute insects (various species of proctotru- 
pids, the smallest known insects, chaleids 
and others). They lay their eggs inside 
the eggs of larger insects which are 
destroyed when the larve of the para- 
sites hatch. Tent caterpillar egg masses 
look like bunches of tiny glue bubbles. 
They are found on twigs of Apple, 
Cherry, Wild and Choke Cherry, Pear, 
Shadblow, Mountain Ash and other trees 
that belong to the Rose Family. 


As Poppy plants are hard to trans- 
plant and as they do best when started 
early, suppose you seatter seed on the 
newly fallen snow where you want to 
have them. The snow will show you 
how thinly the seed should be seattered. 


Southern Gardens in February 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


OLORFUL eatalogues filled with 

enticing descriptions of new and 

old plants and flowers bring gar- 
den joy into the warm rooms where we 
hide away from the cold dreary rains 
and high biting winds of early Febru- 
ary. Plan your summer flowers and 
order your seeds early. The All-America 
selections are listed and from these can 
be chosen new and fine offerings. It is 
always good to try out some of the new 
plantings. 

Magnolias, Tulip Trees, Dogwoods, 
Hollies and trees and shrubs with soft 
roots grow better from early spring 
planting. Put these out as soon as the 
weather is moderate enough. 


All transplanting and new plantings 
may continue. 

Spraying must be finished. All the 
garden should have a sanitary bath. Get 
this dormant spraying over with and 
rest secure that the plants will live and 
thrive and grow, free from disease and 
pests—until summer anyway. 


Lawns should be cut often enough to 
keep the winter grass even and never 
tall enough to shade the roots of the 
summer grasses below. Commercial fer- 
tilizer spread over lawns now will keep 
the winter grass growing and feed the 
roots of the Bermuda and Carpet and 
Centipede grasses. This will help to 
make strong healthy summer lawns. 
Carpet Grass does not mix well with 
other grasses. It spreads so heavily it 
soon destroys them. Use Centipede for 
shade and get rid of Carpet grass, un- 
less that is all you need or want to have. 
It does grow in either sun or shade and 


makes a very heavy strong growth. It’s 
better for pastures than lawns. 

New lawns seeded late this month with 
Hulled Bermuda seed will make thick 
growth for the summer. Piant Centipede 
stolons next month. 


Compost is the best fertilizer and 
should now be used freely over the whole 
garden except on bulb beds. Feed Roses, 
shrubs and trees but do not pile manure 
around the stems of anything. 

Clean up for spring. (Get rid of all 
dead wood on everything. Take off stems 
that cross and rub each other. If heavy 
branches must be removed for any cause 
be sure to paint the cuts with sealing 
paint. This prevents decay and infec- 
tion. 

Seed beds and coldframes should be 
made ready for late February seedings. 
Seedlings of Verbenas, Petunias, Snap- 
dragons, and other wanted plants will 
be ready to transplant by the time the 
days are warm. Use: Semesan on all 
seeds. Radishes, celery, kohl-rabi, and 
collard seeds can be sown in the open 
ground but plant peppers and tomatoes 
in seed beds. 


Tip-shearing conifers is regular work. 
Trim them evenly and thus induce thick 
new growth. All coniferous evergreens 
need this semi-annual pruning except the 
heavy Cedars, Firs and Spruces. 

Plants that are inimical to each other 
should not be used. Junipers of all 
kinds will cause rust if planted near 
Pyracanthas, or Hawthorns of any kind. 
TlLey also bring the dread apple rust to 
native Crab Apples (Malus coronaria). 
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Remove one or the other and save endless 
trouble in the garden. 


Roses should be planted about Febru- 
ary 15. For continuous flowerings, clear 
colors and beauty through the year no 
flower can equal the Rose. Plant as 
many varieties as you can. Tea Roses, 
Bengals and old Chinas give bloom many 
long months—spring, summer and fall. 
Cherokees bring a gay note to spring. 
Climbing Roses had better be put out 
in November, so now let your choice be 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas, Floribundas 
and Polyanthas with some Australians 
for good measure. 


Many plants fail because of uncertain 
weather. If a shipment arrives when it 
is very cold, dig a trench and heel the 
plants in, whether they be trees, shrubs 
or Roses. Let them stay for a few days 
until the cold spell is over and then 
plant as directed. Be sure to cover them 
well with earth while they remain in the 
trenches. 

Heavy earth on Roses 


mulches of 


planted in November can be removed 
little by little and by the last of Febru- 
ary real Rose pruning can start. Do 
not prune the Tea or old-fashioned Roses. 
Be careful not to remove too much wood 
from any of them. When growth starts 
the buds come out so quickly there is no 
time to form leaves and many plants 
literally bloom themselves to death. 


Feed Cydonias, Lilacs, Forsythias, 
Magnolias and other spring-flowering 


shrubs with compost. 

Camellias in all their glory, Violets, 
old-fashioned Narcissus, early Daffodils 
and Jonquils are all in full bloom. Cy- 
donias, fragrant Honeysuckles, Spirea 
thunbergi, budding Magnolias and flow- 
ering trees almost ready to burst into 
bloom give promise of warm days ahead. 
Birds are coming back to their nesting 
places with melodies of spring in their 
throats. Skies are like azure taffetas 
spread with rippling clouds of soft white 
velvet and these are our portion and 
pleasure in this early month of the 
year. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


Mary C. SHAW 


S the winter garden cheerful with 
flowers? If not, see to it that you 
bring about a change! There should 

be right now Violets, Carnations, Erica, 
Sweet Alyssum, Venidium, — inths, 
Stocks, Sweet Peas, Buddleia, Nasturtium 
.-. and those “surprise blossoms” that 
just come happily along bringing with 
them such a thrill! 

Perhaps you're not satisfied with the de- 
sign of your garden. This is an ideal time 
for its rearrangement as almost anything 
in plant material can be set or reset, and 
still be quite ready to start spring growth. 


If certain shrubbery, or even trees, some- 
how got into the wrong place, which 


might mean too rampant for the location, 
incorrect exposure, or general unsuitabil- 
ity, move them early this month. 

Do not tolerate shrubbery or trees in 
the center of the lawn, but rather, group 
them at the side with taller ones in back, 
and thus have living green to set off the 
colors of the flowers’ growing in front. 

Is the service garden screened from 
view? Hedges are excellent for this, 
especially those having flowers such as 


Tamarix, flowering Quince, California 
Lilae, tall Roses, Guava, Hibiscus, ber- 
ried shrubs and dwarf Acacias. If per- 


ennial vines are preferred, choose some 
of the Jasmines, climbing Roses .. . or 
combine the two. 

Perhaps most important in garden ar- 
rangement is the outdoor living-room. 
It should contain a good lawn inclosed 
by shrubs and trees, with borders of 
flowering plants and bulbs. In fact, this 
is just where the main flower garden 
should be. Make such a selection of ma- 
terial as will give bloom every month in 
the year. When this is achieved the fam- 
ily will have a real beauty-spot in the 
open for relaxation and rest. 






Fertilize Sweet Peas and allow no seed 
to form. There is now in the shops a 
goodlooking, easy-to-set-up Sweet Pea 
trellis. It is woven of strong, dull-green 
cord into a square-meshed net 5 by 8 
feet. Hooks and stakes come with it. 
This trellis is inexpensive, weather-treated, 
and is said to last for several seasons. 

Azaleas with their splendid blossoms 
are already starting bloom. They re- 
quire partial shade, an abundance of peat 
moss and moisture. Do not cultivate and 
so disturb tiny feeding roots, and use 
no fertilizer except a bit of cottonseed 
meal once a month or so. The Kurnme 
Hybrids, with their various types and 
colors of flowers, are evergreen and at- 
tractive at all times. No Azaleas are 
apt to be harmed by any freeze we are 
likely to have. 

Give the garden plot a deep spading 


for spring, mixing in plant food and 
compost. If the soil is very heavy or 


sticky improve it with sand and peat. 
Do not delay sowing hardy annuals 
such as: African Daisy, Centaurea, Bar- 
tonia, Early Cosmos, Acroclinium, Lupine, 
Hunnemannia, Nigella, Linum, Seabiosa 
and Larkspur. By the last of the month 
tender annuals can be sown. Nasturtium, 
Linaria, Schizanthus, Salpiglossis, Aster 
and Candytuft. It is best to start Pe- 
tunia, Ageratum, Viola, Lobelia, Begonia, 
Nemesia in flats. And do remember to 


provide protection from bugs, birds, 
snails, worms and slugs for all of them 


simply love a diet of baby seedlings! 
It is time to procure tubers of Be- 
gonia, or to recondition those already on 


hand. First size tubers will give larger 
plants and earlier flowers than small 
tubers. And the hanging basket or trail- 


ing type will be the most reliable bloomer, 
(Continued on page 99) 











~ Lord Selkirk 


IF YOU GROW 


Or Expect to Grow 


Gladiolus « 

Peonies ¢ 

French Lilacs ¢ 
Then Send For Our 


Free Catalogue 
Featuring:— 


New Introductions 
World’s Best Varieties 
Blooming Dates 
“Chatterbox Review” 
Beautiful Illustrations 
Truthful descriptions 
Attractive Offers 


You will be pleased with i 


CROIX FARMS 


(LOUIS R. FISCHER) 
Hastings Minnesota 
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HARDY NORTHERN 
a GROWN e 
Over 300 Varieties to Choose From 
WRITE FOR LIST & PRICES 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
INC. 


THE EDDIE NURSERIES, 
MOUNT VERNON WASH. 














Burpee's NEW 
Vey ad MARI D 


pane Delightful little plants, extreme- 
4 ly — and compact, of true Lilli- 
. put form, about 9 in. high and 15 in. 

Silver Medal across. The debonair 14s-in. flowers 
Most Profuse have a crested center of bright clear 

Blooming yellow, surrounded by several rows 

of All of mahogany-red guard petals. 
: Excellent for edging, bedding, or a 
ig, 

Mar igolds sparkling block of am hy Early, easy 
is to grow, bloom in 
less than 9 weeks 
from seed and con- 
tinue till frost. 
Packet (100 seeds) 
postpaid for 26c. 
6500 Seeds for $1. 

Be sure to 
plant Spry! 


Burpee’ s Sc — LITA A 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 401 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
























HEMEROCALLIS 


The World’s Best sorts—acres of better 
and newer sorts—a bloom season April 
20th into October frosts. Also Fine 
+: mat a Mi or—send for 
ist. 


C. BETSCHER - - ~- Dover, Ohio 

















Send for our new 1941 Book of Nursery Bargains 


that lists the NEW ESPALIERS as well as fruit 
trees, blueberries, raspberries, shrubs, roses and 
perennials. 

Our 61st year. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash dis- 
count for early orders. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
390 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 





FLOWER GROWER 


















TRI-OGEN is an 
amazing spray 
that helps you to 
grow hetter roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills 
many insect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply — just mix with 
water and spray. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores. 
Write for free bulletin on 
Rose Culture, 


TRI-OGER 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 

















“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE" 


45th EDITION, catalog illustrated in colors, tells 
how to grow these roses, and many other flowers. 
Beginners ought not be without this book. Many 
bargains. Write for your copy. IT’S FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO. Box G-2 New Castle, Ind. 









? Greatest House Plant Offer of the Year 
aK 1 Chrysanthemum—Shower of Gold. 1 Weep- 
ing Lantana—Soft Lilac Pink. 1 Coleus— 
Trailing Queen. 1 Strawberry Geranium. 
1Umbrella Plant.1 Begonia—Indian Maide. 
All Blooming Size Plants. Only 25c Post- 
paid.Worth $1.50. Most complete assortment 
of Charming House Plants inAmerica;over 250 
varieties including‘*‘Grandmother’s Old Favor- 
ites’’ and jate introductions, featured in our 
Big Plant, Seed and Nursery Cotalce. 5 sent to you FR 
Send 25e for this Big Bargain House Plant Offer 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocktora, tunois 





BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


Our Puget Sound Hybrids with their tremendous double 


blooms, in self shades of blue, soft lavenders, royal purple, 
white, rose and many others, all in mixture, make our offer- 
ing unexcelled. Seeds planted in Feb. will bloom in July- 
Sept. 

SEEDS 50c pkts.; 3 for $1. from 10 best plants we ever 
raised, $1. White or orchid, $1. 

PLANTS:—blooming size—April delivery $1.25 per doz. 
$2.25 per 25—$4. per 50—$7. per 100. Specimens, 3 for $1. 
Folder free or_ with small pkt. of dark shades, 25¢c. 
Delphinium Experimental Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 








WORLD’S FINEST 


TOP QUALITY—OREGON-GROWN 
Your choice of any 


6 for $3.00 postpaid 
12 for $5.50 postpaid 


STOPHER STONE, scarlet-crimson 
oe ne coppery-rose 
HOLLANDE, velvety-crimson 
rich _ crimson 
AEDE, nasturtium red to orange 
Mc hd oriental-red 
IVOR ivory-white 
. VAN ROSSEM, orange 
. THOM, rich lemon-yellow 
DUPONT, golden yellow 
McGREDY, coppery-rose 
R exquisite pink 
DAWN, glowing rose-pink 
HOOVER, cerise to cream tones 
SOUTHPORT, luminous scarlet 
TALISMAN, rose-red and gold 


Send for free 12 page catalog of 
“World's Finecst’’ Roses illustrated in color 
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3870F N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Oregon 
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New Roses for 1941 


(Continued from page 66) 


give petallage or fragrance but I do re- 
member it was double and the most spec- 
tacular Rose seen in 1939 or 1940. Plants 
were only ordinary but the color makes 
up for any weakness. 





Poulsen’s Copper 


Rotarians will want Rotary Lyon, a 
French introduction named when Rotary 
International was holding its Interna- 
tional Convention at Nice, near Lyons, 
France, a few years ago. It is a cupped 
flower with 35 to 40 petals of orange- 
yellow, the edges shaded and pencilled 
with carmine. It’s a pretty flower on 
an upright plant. 

Dr. Kirk, named for a former presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society, does 
have lovely long coppery brick buds 
which open orange-copper, but unless 
shaded the sun fades the rich color 
quickly. The bloom has 30 petals and 
a mild fruit fragrance. Growth has so 
far been fair but the flowers could be 
sasily counted. 

It’s too bad that an American Rose was 
not selected to bear the name Perart S. 
Buck but a German Rose has been given 
the name. The flower is very double with 
about 75 petals and has nice half open 
form. The early bloom is pale _ buff 
tinted with pink; the fall flowers were 
apricot edged with pink. It fades badly 
but a redeeming feature is a delicious rich 
fruity fragrance. Plants are tall with 
sparse foliage and not many flowers but 
its outstanding fragrance should put it 
over, 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLIN hailing from 
Luxembourg made a poor impression last 
season. Plants were poor and the ecolor- 
ful buds opened to peachy pink, cactus 
shaped flowers which lost most of their 
color in a short time. Luckily it did have 
some fragrance. 

There are two new ones from Spain. 
Riviera has fairly large short stemmed 
blooms of deep orange-pink with grayish 





pink outer petals. There were 75 petals 
and very little scent. The plants were 
only medium and the foliage required 
constant attention. Masorca produced 
34-inch blooms of deep copper flushed 
orange, changing to deep cerise as the 
hours passed. Sometimes silvery edges 
appear on the outer ones of the 40 
petals. It has a fruity fragrance. 

The Brownells have introduced ANNE 
VANDERBILT which is included in what 
they eall sub-zero Hybrid Teas. It has 
semi-double flowers of grenadine-pink 
shaded with yellow. Like others of the 
Brownell Roses, growth is rather in- 
formal. 

There are two new Climbers. Dr. J. H. 
Nicouas, named in honor of the origina- 
tor, is the progeny of the Hybrid Tea 
Cuartes P. KinHam and the Hybrid 
Perpetual Grora Arenps. The 3-inch 
double flower has some 40 petals of 
lovely shade of soft pink and a spicy 
fragrance. There is a nice burst of early 
bloom and a few flowers now and then 
all season but there seems to be a question 
as to how much it will climb as plants 
under test show only H. P. growth so 
far. Nevertheless, it is a nice Rose, how- 
ever it grows. The other, F. FeErrer, 
came from Spain and has semi-double 
flowers of velvety dark red. Established 
plants produce occasional flowers after 
the first bloom. 

European Rose growers are still turn- 
ing out large flowered Polyanthas and 
half a dozen more of them are offered 
this season. 

England sends Darnty Mar and Lirt- 
TLE Miss Murrett. The former has 
3-inch saucer-shaped blooms, pale pink 
inside and a deep pink on the reverse. 


Rose D’Or 
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SILVER MEDAL 
ALL-AMERICA WINNER 


Make yeur garden “the talk of the 
town” with this easily grewn, hardy 
annual, unsurpassed for beds and bor- 
ders. Profuse salmon pink florets 14’ 
in diameter — blossoms continually 
throughout season. Order a packet te- 
day GiganteaSalmon Glory Phiox! 


t+) 
LL.OLDS SEED CO. Pus | 
DEPT. [EJ MADISON, WIS. 


Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fruits and the Better 
Varieties of Ornamentals. Write for 
a Free Copy of New Low-Price 
Catalogue, offering more than 800 
Varieties. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 14, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Clematis 


Many of these lovely varieties 
came to America from the far 
corners of the world. The be- 
witching beauty of the blooms, 
the amazing growth of the 
plants, and the many flowers, 
satisfy critical gardeners every- 
where. 





























Large 
Flowering 


———S 


A TRIO OF GARDEN TREASURES 
HENRYI. White: single. 
VILLE DE PARIS. l’urple; single. 


MME. EDOUARD ANDRE. Red; single. 
ONE PLANT OF EACH VARIETY $2.50 
Postpaid east of Mississippi River. 
Write us about other varieties of Large-flowering 
Clematis. There are 46 kinds in all. 


James I. George & Son, Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 














JUNG'S SELECT 
GLADIOLI-6 for 10c 


Grow spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall, with flowers 4 to 5 
in. across, gorgeous colors. Guaranteed to 
bloom. Six of these fine bulbs for 10c, or send 
25c for twelve of these bulbs and a plant of 
the new red Iris ‘Indian Chief’’. Coupon 
worth 10c sent with each order. 
FREE Beautiful catalog of seeds, plants 
and shrub bargains, free with above. 
JUNG SEED CO., Box A, Randolph, Wisconsin. 



























WATER LILIES 


NEW 1941 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Send for your copy now. Full direc- 
tions for building pools and caring 
for lilies. All the best lilies at lowest 
, prices.. All Plants fully guaranteed. 
Shipped POSTAGE FREE. Gift plants with all orders. 
Van Ness Water Gardens, Euclid Crescent, Upland, Calif. 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 




















There are 7 or 8 petals and a mild fra- 
grance. It blooms in clusters of 4 to 8 
and will please lovers of single or near 
single Roses. The “nursery rhyme” variety 
has more double flowers, going from 15 
petals in June to 30 in September. The 
face of the bloom is silvery pink while 
reverse is carmine pink. The flowers were 
quite nice but the 18-inch plants were 
rather shy for a Polyantha. 


From Germany, ApoLr GRILLE and 
BovgvET were both low growing, the 


Orange Nassau 


former with 33-inch ecerise flowers of 25 
petals. It bloomed in clusters of 4 to 5 
and the color held well. The flowers of 
BouquET are deseribed as looking like 
Camellias in clouds of cerise-red. Pour 
SEN’s CoprpER from Denmark bloomed in 
small clusters with 24-inch, variable, 
double flowers ranging from pink and 
yellow in June to a blending of water- 
melon-red and deep golden yellow on 
the face and golden yellow stained carmine 
on reverse, the whole aging warm pink. 
The color was nice but the 18-inch plants 
had poor yellowish foliage which dropped 
arly. 

The last, D. T. PouLsen IMPROVED, is 
shown as originated by Van der Vis and 
sounds like Holland. Like D. T. Povut- 
SEN, it opens bright red then quickly 
turns a sickish bluish red. The foliage 
dropped in late summer. 

MIpGET, miniature Rose from Holland, 
was originated by DeVink who did PEoNn 
which is sold here as Tom THums. The 
little plant is described as_ practically 
thornless and with double flowers of rose- 
red to pink. These miniatures are nice 
for rock gardens and children’s gardens 


when grown from cuttings, or when 
budded on Maultiflora Japonica under- 


stocks they make nice low Polyanthas for 
edgings and borders. 


I want to tell you that I consider your 
magazine the best garden magazine pub- 
lished, and I just love it—(Mrs.) O. H. 
MATTHEWS, (Ga.) 














OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York . . . And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable . .. Attractive rooms, 
with shower—$4, With tub and 


shower—from $4.50. 





HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 






















Yellow and Rose, 
S Dahlia- Flowered. 
Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
<+ y) sturdy, 3-ft. plants. A l5e-Pkt. 
. a, Y of seeds of each color, all four 
ws 3 for only 10c, Send dime today! 
Pit)  Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
M7 160 pages, over 200 flowers in color. 
2 Finest flowers, vegetables, fj 
is many entirely new.Guaran- 
- teed seeds. Low prices. : 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. apie) 
403 Burpee Bidg., Philedeiphia eet Wf 
Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
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Rare Azaleas, etc. 


140 Varieties, 10-75¢ each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 3-6” in height 
ind sell for 10e and up: Azalea White, Orchid, Mauve 
Ghent Hybrids, various shades of orange, yellow and 
red; Kampfrel, Brick red; Mollis, various shades of 
yellow, Orange and red; Mucronulata, Rose, Scotch 
Heather, Hybrid Rhododendrons and Leucothe. 
Homolepsis, Concolor, Veitchii etc. Jap 
Holly, Rare Spruces and Pines, Ormorica, Orientalis, 
Hondoensis, 4 for 50c. Evergreen Barberry Juliane, 
FMirethorn, 2 for 50c; Japanese Yews in variety, various 
Hemlock, 5 for 50c. 8 varieties Flowering Apples, 
Photinia, 50c each. Pink, Dogwood Trees 8”-12”; 
Purple Beech 8”-10%, Magnolias Glauca Grandiflora, 
Stellata Soulangea, pink and purple, Japanese Blood 
Leaf and red cut lead Maples 8”-10", all 25 to 75¢ 
each, different Cotoneasters, 10-25c¢ each. Pieris Jap, 
$ for 50c. Styrax Gingko, Laburnum, Berried Shrubs, 
Stewartia, Nandina, Chinese Red Bud, Rare Vibur 
nums, White Fringe, Abelias, Jasminum, French Lilacs, 


(Firs), 


Kolkwitzia--Rare Oaks. Many other rare flowering 
trees and shrubs, 10-25¢ each. Pink Wistaria, 75c. 
American Holly 6”-8” $5.00 per 100. 

Send for our list of 140 rare and unusual shrubs, 


evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons 


ALANWOLD NURSERY, BOX 22 
Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Get-Acquainted Offer. These will cause you to like our bulbs. 
| inch and up. Priced per 100 postpaid, 25 same rate. 
Minimum order $1.00. Write for complete fist. 


Albatros, White....... $1.00 Mary Elizabeth, cream.$1.0) 
Ave Maria, blue .. 1.00 Mrs. E. J. Heaton, 

Bagdad, smoky....... 1.0) ee rere 1.20 
Berty Snow, lavender. 1.00 Picardy, salmon...... 1.00 
Betsy Bob-Up, cream. 1.00 P. McQuiston, pink... 1.00 
Dream O’Beauty, wine 1.20 Queen Helen, 2nd, pink 1.00 
Mary Ansteen, salmon. 1.20 Red Phipps, scarlet... 1.00 


Rufiled Gold, vellow 1.°0 
FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 











(Uk. TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 












Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 228 
Dunbar, W. Va. 





“ What,When Where 
**‘and How to Plant’ 


PP Ni Write Today for Your Copy / 

6 ROSE OF SHARON. od plants lor hedging. O 2 

and most beautiful blooming shrub. A real buy. 6 for 5c 
3 SWEET PEAS. A grand. hardy. everblooming climbing 
flower. Red, white, pink, 2 yr. 3 for 25c 

25 GLADS. Guar. assortment. blooming size 25 for 40¢. SPECIAL 

5S DWARF RED SPIREA. Compact. low growing with dense foliage. 

Bright flowers throughout season. Unusual value. 5S for 50c 
2 WEEPING WILLOWS. Long. slender branches of light 
spring green. 3 to 4 ft. branched. 2 for 50c 
ALL SEASON PEACH ORCHARD. Large yellow 
freestone. budded. Gov't. inspected. 3 it. 8 for $1 
10 ROSES. Everblooming 2 yr. field grown, best 

varieties. Choice red. pink. whites yellow. 2-tone, 10 ol 

SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, BOXFI! TiPP CITY, OHIO 


Check, Clip and Mail with Money Order or Check 


\ted 











ea Profusely illustrated in natural 
% colors. Helpful directions show how to 
succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker's large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to 


bloom. Surprisingly low prices. Write 
for FREE copy today! (Canada 15¢) FREE 
ICKER » 


Everything for the Water Garden : 
12!5 Brookside Ave. 


223 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N.}. 


Independence, Ohio 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


EBRUARY! The month of romance, 

of pleasure, of the long revered Val- 

entine! We could spare this month 
but for these weighty promises it carries 
in its twenty-eight short days. Often we 
feel we'd like to jump from freezing 
January to windy March that yet holds 
a hint of spring and reigns so benignly 
in the shadow of our beloved Easter. In- 
deed, I think that February, of all the 
twelve months, is the one month we could 
very easily do without on the calendar. 

But February is with us with its ro- 
manee, its heartwarming Valentines and 
its two interesting birthdays and now 
what can we do to add to the worth of 
our gardens and farms and make at- 
tractive to all who may happen to visit 
them—something we did in this one month 
of 1941. 

I ean think of nothing more worthwhile 
than to spend at least a part of your time 
in transplanting some of the wild growth 
ot your county or state to your garden 
and lawn to show how proud you are of 
the trees, shrubs and flowers that God 
has caused to grow in the valleys and 
woods around you. 

Texas is fortunate in having a botanist, 
R. A. Vines of Houston, who has taken 
the right view of this idea and is seareh- 
ing for every variety of tree, shrub, grass 
and flower in this big state to immortalize 
them to home-loving Texans through ac- 
curate description and pictures together 
with transplanting, where desired, to home 
grounds. 

Ile has found in a limited area 
teen kinds of Oaks, three Hollies (there 
are wild Hollies in Texas that are over 
50 feet high), five varieties of Hickory 
nuts, three Pines and, merey me!, a new 
kind of poison ivy that earries a_five- 
lobed leaf just like the Virginia Creeper. 
| am very susceptible to the bad effects 
of poison ivy but have hitherto fancied 
I was safe in watching for its three- 
lobed leaf and giving it a wide berth. 
Mr. Vines considers this ivy is new to 
science and it may grow in other states. 

Mr. Vines is working on a listing of 
trees and shrubs indigenous to Texas 
and has already found 625 kinds for his 
book. As to the flora of Texas I feel 
sorry for his patience as they will run into 
the thousands. This botanist, in his ple: 
toward a collection of this kind, mentions 
the story of the wild Phlox from central 
Texas found by botanist Drummond and 


seven- 


sent to England for improvement. When 
it was returned to America we hailed 

















LET SEMESAN HELP 
IN YOUR GARDEN! 


Reduce seed rotting, seedling 
blight, by treating seeds and 
bulbs of flowers and vegetables 
with SEMESAN. Kills gladiolus 
thrips; used as a weekly spray 
on rose bushes is highly effective 
against mildew and black spot. 
Information in free SEMESAN 
pamphlets. Write ‘‘Du Bay,” 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





SEMESAN 


TREATS 5 TO 20 
POUNDS OF SEED 


10c PACKET 


its beauty with delight and this Drum. 
mond Phlox is now one of our principal 


border decorations. Also the Huisache 
found its way to France and its bloom 
became a part of a charming perfume 
there. Perhaps many of our little noticed 
wild flowers have been graduated to use- 
fulness and beauty in countries alive to 
possibilities in plants. 

Everyone knows of the up-climb of the 
Zinnia first found on a mountain side 
in Old Mexico by a botanist by the name 
of Zinn who saw possibilities in the non- 
descript, one-rayed, daisy-like flower and 
soon it returned to us to be further im- 
proved and to become one of our prin- 
cipal standbys in gardening. Doubtless 
our autumn necessity, the Chrysanthe- 
mum, was at one time lifted from a wild 
hiding to be changed into its present state 
of charming beauty through the far-seeing 
penetration of some flower lover. Long 
may they live, these botanists and horti- 
culturists who do so much to add to our 
pleasure! 

We often speak of “the lowly Indian” 
but in many ways these tribes found 
values in trees and shrubs that should 
shame us greatly. The decorative Yaupon 
grows thickly along Texas bayous and 
in the early days the Indians would 
gather there with kettles in which to boil 
Yaupon leaves for medication and after 
a week of this stern treatment the tribe 
would go away for another year, feeling 
they were entirely free of all disease. 
Nothing lowly about that belief! 

Why, I wouldn’t know if this or that 
shrub or flower was helpful or hurtful 
with the exception of poison ivy and that 
was learned by sad experience when gath- 
ering blackberries. No wisdom in that; 
only a pitiful lack of it. But I do love 
botany and the improvement of flowers. 

Now to return to the plea at the begin- 
ning of this column. Why not let’s begin 
to know more of the different growths 
of our particular states and gather as 
many of these trees, shrubs and flowers 
around us as we can. It will be interest- 
ing to tag them (in a book to keep if you 
like) so we will know after long years. 
My father has long passed away but I 
shall never forget his words to me as 2 
child watching him set out a small hickory 
nut tree near the barn, “Daughter, you 
may be gathering nuts from this tree long 


after I am no more.” 
But I could never gather nuts from 
that prolifie hickory nut tree. Memory 


and the picture were too poignant. 
I think it would be fine to know more 


about the wild fruits of each state. Dis- 
eovery and improvement might result 
wonderfully. Texas has wild grapes 


that if crossed and improved might ex- 
cell in taste and production any cultivated 
grape we now enjoy. Other states have 
wild fruits that have remained wild since 
Adam but lets find some of these treasures 
and get acquainted with their virtues. 

Buy what you will elsewhere but tag 
the plantings of your state and segregate 
them for after appreciation and approval 
of value. Pretty soon you'll be a_ vo- 
ciferous booster as you wateh the high- 
ways (many of them now bordered by 
blooming growths) thronged with travel 
ers enjoying the charm made by yourself 
and others in decoration of home or farm. 
Willing to try this? 
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Gladiolus 


Why not become a glad fan? If you will 
try some of the beautiful, new, modern 
varieties with the exquisite new shades and 
forms including ruffied, frilled, laciniated 
and — — you surely. will be- 
come a fan. ese mewer varieties are 
infinitely superior to the older kinds. The 
colors and forms are too beautiful for 
words. 


If you are not on my mailing list send for 
my catalog, which 1 think is one of the 
very best gladiolus catalogs published. It is 
just off the press and a copy is waiting for 
you. 


This year we are introducing a number of 
new varieties that are a great advance over 
the new kinds that have been introduced 
in the past few years, including a lavender 
that is the last wortd in lavenders. 


Send for catalog 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


3-Year Old Evergreen $9° 
Seedlings for Only post 
Beautiful for Home and Yard Decoration ; 
ogee $4.00 Value ¥ 
10 Norway Spruce, 5 White Spruce, 10 Scotch 
Pine, 10 American Arbor vane Mugho Pine. 40 
in all. 6 to 10 ae. 8 years old. Easy to a4 : 
BIG 1941 GARDEN ANNUAL 
Tosteating in color everything for. 
pour * At New Low Prices. Send for this — 
azing Evergreen offer today before supply i is exhausted. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rocktord: ilinots 


Box 45 




































New Gladiolus 


FOR 1941 


hth ANNIVERSARY 
- «CATALOG NOW READY .. 


Seven New Introductions — Special 
Premium Bulbs with Orders 
of $3.00 or More. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TO 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Avenue @ RICHMOND, VA. 


ene 

















JACOBEAN LILY 


(Sprekelia formosissima) 
Large, brilliant red flowers that have the shape 
of Cattlaya Orchid. Easily grown outdoors in the 
South, in pots in the window garden, or may be 
lifted and stored for the Winter. 


$1.00 for 5, $2.00 for 12 postpaid 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 














KEMP’S CATALOG 
FOR 1941 NOW READY 


Listing over 60 varieties of nationall oe 
med prize winning Dahlias, also Pom hens and 

Miniatures in large variety, including our new race 
of Red Foliage Miniatures now offered for the first 
time under the name of Zulu Miniatures. 

Kemp’s New Hybrid Japanese Iris. More beau- 
tiful and desirable than any Iris of this type in ex- 
istence. The only hybrids of this type ever offered 
the flower loving nuliie. 

Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Straight Japanese Iris, 
Giant Golden Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) Gladiolus 
in limited variety. 

You will find this nicely illustrated little catalog 
most interesting and informative. Send for it today. 
It’s free for the asking. 


KEMP'S GARDENS 


Breeders and Growers 
F. G. Little Silver, New Jersey 


Box 181, 





Southern California Garden 
Tips 
(Continued from page 95) 


coming early 
season, 

If you have a glass house, or even a 
lath house, start the tubers this month 
in pots or flats using leaf mold and sand. 
Be sure to place the hollow side up and 
cover with a quarter-inch of coarse sand. 
Water well once, after that sparingly un- 
til the tubers are sprouted and growing. 
Give shade or filtered sunlight, and when 
the plants have four or five leaves eare- 
fully move into permanent pots or to 
their spot in the garden, where the soil 
should be a mixture of peat, leaf mold, 
loam, sand and a sprinkling of cotton- 
seed meal. When flower buds come give 
plant food once a month. Provide light 
shade, never allow the soil to become 
soggy, and protect from the chewing pests 
with frequent applications of poison. 

Now that they are in flower it is quite 
the best time to select Camellias in cans 
and set them out. And the sooner Roses 
are planted the finer blooms one will have 
in spring. Roses do like it rich, so spade 
old manure and bone meal into their 
beds. 

Would it not be timely to have in our 
gardens this year a group or border show- 
ing the lovely colors of our flag? One of 
the best perennial, everblooming com- 
binations for the purpose could be made 
up of Salvias, so we would really make 
no mists ake in choosing material from 
the Sage Family. 

Most blue Salvias come in the misty, 
silvery tones that always harmonize so 
perfectly with other colors. Salvia far- 
inacea is one of the finest. A newer 
strain of it, Royal Blue, grows to 3 feet, 
branches low down, and has spikes of 
beautiful deep-blue flowers borne in pro- 
fusion. This will be excellent for the 
background in the border that is to honor 
our flag. 

The white-flowered Salvia globosa hav- 
ing greyish leaves, that is an ideal foil 
for other colors, and the striking, bright- 
red Salvia America might complete the 
picture. 

These satisfactory plants will do best 
if protected from the afternoon sun, and 
given an abundance of moisture. 


and lasting until late in the 





Delphiniums—Giants of the West 


Great double blooms up to 4 inches across; 7 feet stalks; 
all colors in mixture; hardy everywhere. Seeds planted this 
month will bloom in August. Seeds per pkt. general, 50c; 
from special selected plants, $1; hand crosses, $2. (All 3, 
$2.50.) White or rose $1. Year old blooming size PLANTS, 
April delivery, small, $5. per 100; regular size, $8. per 100. 
Less number same rate plus 50c. Double white or double 
rose specimens, $2. each—3 for $5. Other specimens, 50c 
each or $5. per doz. 


IMPERIAL COLUMBINES 


Expert says ‘“‘finest ever grown’’ (Flower Grower, Nov. 
1939.) Great lily-like blooms up to 4 inches across; 3-5 
inch spurs; 20 inch wirey stems; dazzling array of all 
known colors. Seeds 50c pkt; special crosses, $1. pkt. 
PLANTS—same sizes and prices as above delphs, except no 


specimens, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
We have 50 varieties of recent hardy 
mums. $1. per 15; $5. per 100. May del. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 36 plants of the above families any 
ratio, with a pkt. of seeds of delphs and columbines for $3. 
Folder free or with either small pkt. of delphs or columbines 
for 25c. Safe delivery and satisfactory results guaranteed. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


large flowered 

















REE — 40 pg 
Pruning Book with 
tool. Or book only sent for 10c 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON., Inc. 
52 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 




















"MIRACLE" APPLE TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 


Double Red Delicious; Yellow Delicious; Red 
Rome Beauty; Yellow Transparent ; Stayman’s 
ge These five grand varieties, Early to 
Late, all on the same tree. A constant eels of 
fruit Summer, Fall and Winter. Order today. 
$2.50 Each 3 for $6.50 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN Box N, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


GLADIOLI BULBS 


best at modest 
prices. I grow the world fa- 
mous Kunderd originations 
also popular varieties of other 
American originators, and 
choice foreign kinds. 








Enjoy the 


Send today for my free retail 
price list. 





“The Home of Better Gladioli at Better Prices” 


Robert J. Kunderd Gladiolus Farm 


Box 10 GOSHEN, INDIANA 


TALS orice 


Write for beautiful free booklet illustrated in color, 
describing 500 best spring and {all blooming varieties 
—one hundred at half regular price. Also lists 100 
varieties of Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ' BEAVERTON, OREGON 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 























AQUILEGIA CANADENS!IS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Biuebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENS!IS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—( Wake-Robin) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 


Flowering White) 


at proper time All ore +e are promptly acknowledged. 
Your selection: 10 for $1.0 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in ali) $5.00; 10 aa of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 

















WATER LILIES 


FREE BOOK 





All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
WATER GARDENS plete water gardens 
Tropical & Gold Fish 
GOLD FISH Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
AA Free Catalog in Colors 
SPECIAL: one pink, one white 
Beldts A hardy lily and 2 water hyacinths. 
S Aquarium Postpaid in U. S. for $1.00 
Beldt’s Aquarium, 2150 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Free PARK’S FLOWER BOOK 


American Flower Gardener's Guide 
Contains the Stream line novelties 





ge.) and the best in choice standard 
v4) flower and vegetable seeds also 
‘— 
‘ seasonable roots, tubers and 
aE bulbs. Free on request. 
in With Larkspur Empress’ Rose, 
MG Petunia Gioria and Marigold Pot 
==> O’Gold—All Three  10c. Send 


today. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F2 Greenwood, S. C. 


FOR YOUR ‘‘MUST HAVE” LIST 








Hardy Plants of Arabis “Spring Charm’, the 
sensational carmine Rock Cress; Campanula 
“Pride of Exmouth”, the peer of double Beli- 
flowers; Heuchera “Spitfire’’, luminous scarlet 
bells; Primula Heleniae, a _ brilliantly colored 
gem—and there are hundreds of other choice 
hardy soy and ane seeds in our Illustrated 
FREE CATALOGI 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Box F, Painesville, Ohio 


WILD FLOWERS 
























Beautify a corner of your garden 
with flowers from the wild. 
Special offer for shady nook: 2 
Hepaticas, Spurred Violets, 3 
Wake Robin (Red Trillium), 3 
Jack-in-the-Pulpits, 3 Dutchman’: s 
Breeches, 2 Foam _ Flowers, 


Pink Ladyslippers, 1 False 
Solomon Seal, 2 Bloodroot, 

Woodfern, 1 Maidenhair 
Fern (23 in all), $3.25 post- 


Paid. request. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
James Loder Park Home, Pa. 


Bars 


World-famed—-6 favorite colors— 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
salmon-pink, lavender, true blue, 
a l0c-pkt. of each, all 6 for 25c! 
Ruffled Sweet Peas—-largest, most 
exquisite, originated on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms—11 packets, 
11 choicest colors — glowing 
cerise, salmon-cerise, scarlet 
cerise, white, primrose, salmon 
pink, rose-pink, blue, purple, 
mauve and crimson. Sent post- 
paid (value $1.70)—-All 11 
Packets for $1. 


“Burpee’s Seeds Grow” 


Catalogue on 











Di teere 
Te 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 





273 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





FEBRUARY, 1941 
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Garden Flowers from Arizona 


(Continued from page 69) 


where it masses leaf-tufts, buds and seed- 
pods into a close foot-wide clump at the 
top of a long thick root. The huge 
fragrant white flowers, 4 inches across, 
are lifted just above this clump on 
slender 4-inch ealyx-tubes which might 
easily be taken for flower-stalks, and 
the seedpods develop at the bases of these 
tubes, down in and among the leaf-tufts. 
This last is a common habit among stem- 
less Evening Primroses. 
Oe. marginata is fond 
Pine and Yellow Pine belts, growing in 
humus or loam and rocks or gravel at 
the edge of forests, with Pentstemons and 
with the two lovely white-flowered bushes, 
Cowania stansburiana and Fallugia para- 


of the Pinon 


doxa. It grows quite happily, too, in 
the heavier, moister soils of pastures, 
among Potentillas and Goldenrods. In 


the garden I have sometimes found it 
behaving as an annual and sometimes 
as a perennial, but it is usually a biennial. 


Oenothera latifolia is a taller, stemmier 
and less tidy plant, better fitted for the 
wild varden where it does well, with 


Monardellas and Pentstemons, on slopes 
of warm loose earth, and stands drought 
very satisfactorily. It grows to about 
18 inches and its stems have the thin, 
silvery, ragged peeling bark of some of 
the heat-loving Oenotheras. It is not 
quite as hardy as Oe. marginata and the 
flowers are a little smaller and not very 
fragrant. 

In about the same location 
lovely Oenothera coronopifolia, 
ean also find in Utah, Kansas and South 
Dakota. It blooms in July, a little be- 
fore Oe. latifolia and at about the same 
time as Oe. marginata, and is about the 
same height as Oe. latifolia but is a more 
permanent perennial. Its beautifully 
lobed leaves are particularly lovely and 
its large white fragrant flowers are held 
on long slender tubes. 

I have never grown Oenothera longis- 
sima, but that isn’t beeause I didn’t want 
it or wasn’t willing to construct a nice 
damp place for it. I simply have never 
been able to get hold of it. It likes 
canyon bottoms and the sunny, sandy 
banks of rivers. It grows a little over 
a yard tall and its enormous white flow- 
ers are at the top of calyx tubes 6 inches 


grows the 
which you 


or more in length. 

Nomenclature of the Arizona Erigerons 
is in utter confusion, which is a_ pity. 
For among the many, many species are 
some of great value to our gardens. But 
although I would like to tell everyone 
about them it isn’t fair to one’s readers 
to deseribe enthusiastically a nameless 
plant. I worked at Erigerons conscien- 


tiously in all the Arizona herbariums, but 


no two herbariums agreed on the same 
names and so gave me little help. How- 
ever, there is one imposing Erigeron 
species which so resembles some of the 
named garden hybrids that I think it 
may have been used to produce them. 
The plants of this species fan out from 
a narrow base until, by the time they 
are 2 feet tall, they are 2 feet wide at 
the top. The stems, branching above, 


end in flattish sprays of flattish viol 

blue flowers, an inch and a half aeros 

which look promising eut flower 

Some plants will develop over forty stems 
from the elose base, but the broad top 
of the plant will keep its neat even lin 

I watched these Erigeron plants off and 
on through most of August and _ the 

were as full of bloom when I said good- 
bye to them as when I first saw them. 
They grow at an altitude of 8000 to 8500 
feet, in sun or part shade and usually 
in loose loam or humus. 

Many of the lower-growing, profusely 
blooming Erigerons of Arizona would be 
good in the rock garden, for I found 
them growing in masses with lovely Cam- 
panula parryi and with Buttereups in 
mountain meadows, or covering roadside 
banks or coming out of the cracks in 
mountain-side boulders or making rifts 
at the edges of forests and of shrubby 
groups. 

I know that there is no lack of yellow, 
daisylike annual or perennial composites 
for the garden. You have the choice of 
a dozen or more of each of them for any 


as 


sunny bed. For several years the per- 
ennial Vigueria multiflora has been vol- 
unteering, with Glaucium Poppy and 


Bidens grandiflora, among the wild flow- 
ers and naturalized plants on my hill- 
side, and has added its own cheerfully 
decorative note to the general effect. I 
interfere with it very little, for it isn’t 
a crowder, and the only attention it 
really needs from me is an oceasional top- 
ping early in the winter. 

My Vigueria is a rather openly branch- 


ing plant, growing to 2 feet tall, with 
dull green leaves and sprays of loose- 
raved little sunflowers an inch and a 
half wide scattered across its surface. 
I have observed it in its habitats in 
Mexico and in several of the Western 
states, but nowhere has it seemed quite 


so fine as in Arizona. It is catholie in 
its tastes, adaptable and a good mixer, 
growing in high shade with wild Gerani- 


ums, on hot gravelly slopes with Golden- 
rods and Erigerons, in heavy rocky clay, 


in colonies and drifts at the edge of wild 
Rose stands. In the garden it is easy, 
even for a yellow Daisy, and it doesn’t 
take you quite so much by storm as the 
Bidens species do. It blooms from June 
until after frost and in cold climates, 
where it will not winter over as a_per- 
ennial, you can grow it as an annual. It 
is just the right sort of thing to combine 


with Michaelmas Daisies and such late- 
blooming flowers. Also it is good for 


cutting, keeping well in water and show- 
ing its loose graceful habit to advantage. 

I never saw a yellow Zinnia pumila 
until I went to Arizona; most botanieal 
books list only the white-flowered type, so 
this may be a variety. Its colonies, bloom- 
ing in late August, delighted me. They 
seemed very local—possibly they came 
in response to local rains—and appeared 
suddenly, in bare places, after I had 
traversed many flowerless miles. Some- 
times there would be only a few plants 
or a very small group and then after 
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Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


"The holder that holds" 
Favorite of Garden Clubs and flower 
Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 


Priced from 25¢ to $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of Order 
See ads in previous issues 
cial offer to Garden Club 

BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOL DER CO. 





2315 4th St. North Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Large Flowered 


3 Mums I) 


To acquaint you with my Outstand- 
= Bargain Offers in Plants—Bulbs 

eeds — Shrubs and Nursery Items I will 
send you 3 Giant Flowering Chrysan- 
themums for 10c with copy of my 
FREE Big Illustrated 1941 Catalog— 

featuring more than 150 New and 

Rare House Plants — and thousands of garden 
items at Bargain Prices. Send 10¢ to cover post- 
age and packing "Mums, or Postal for A Alone. 
H. W. BUCKBEE — GREAT NORTHERN SEED C 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Now owned and consolidated with 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN nockroro. ux. 
TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 
Write for sample of TREE 


PAINT and complete catalog of 
Tree Trimming Tools. 













BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3054 E. Grand Bivd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


TRADEEMARK 

















On 1941 Dahlia Honor Roll 


CARPE DIEM (Lamson) 
lavender pink informal to semi-cactus. 
long stems. Two Certificates of Merit 
Storrs 85E and East Lansing 85.5E, At East Lansing the 
blooms were 11 x 7 inches. On 1940 Honor Roll. 

Roots $10.00, plants $3.50 


GOLDEN CITY (Bibb) 


Vigorous 
this year 


The king of cut flowers. A beautifully formed bicolor of 
gold, faintly penciled light scarlet, many flowers coming 
bure gold. A direct color sport of the famous producer 


“(yueen City.’’ Formal 6 x 4 inches. 
Roots $10.00, plants $3.50 
ROOT BARGAIN 
10 giant dahlia roots, all different for $2.00 
Free—our 1941 “illustrated catalogue—send for it. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
Harley T. Peck & Sons Lebanon, Ohio 








another fifty miles a whole colony would 
appear, the only flowers on the wide 
stretch of yellow-pink gravel and loam. 
The plants never seemed to grow very 
close to one another, each taking its 
place a respectful foot or so away from 
the next. I kept thinking how useful 
they would be, not as bedding annuals 
but as fillers for rock gardens, to give 
them new spirit when ‘the Campanulas 
and Heathers and late Thymes are 
waning. 

This Zinnia pumila is a 5-ineh 
plant, about 9 inches across, surfaced 
with flowers of deep bright yellow, with 
drooping rays and erect tuftlike centers 
of rich gold which turn darker with age. 
The gray-green leaves are narrow and 
pointed and grow all the way to the top 
of the many little branchlets. The plants 


close 


themselves are much lower, closer and 
neater than those of Zinnia haageana, 


Z. linearis and many other species Zin- 
nias, which makes them especially suited 
to rock gardens, although as far as the 
season of bloom is concerned all species 
Zinnias seem to bloom later into the fall 
than the large, named, giant and dahlia- 
flowered garden hybrids. 

| think that our most useful 
garden plant introductions from the 
Western and Middle Western states will 
be the perennials of the higher mountains 


future 


—the-Coiumbines, Asters, Erigerons, Gi- 
lias, Gentians, Anemones, Phloxes and 


such—and the annuals of the lower zones. 
Since most of these annuals grow in hot 
dry places they ought to be good for hot 
sunny gardens and standbys in case of 


drought. Among them will be species of 
Gilias, Zinnias, Baileyas, Phacelias, Ver- 


benas and Lupine, and this by no means 
ends the list. 


Roses in Poor Soil 


HE question has been asked, “What 
Roses, if any, can be used in poor 


soil or on slopes with poor soil?” It 
may be said of Roses that there are kinds 
adapted to almost any condition. For 
landscape effect on poor soil or slopes 
some wild Roses can be used to ad- 
vantage. Rose humilis, R. lucida, R. 
nitida are among the wild Roses used to 
poor soil, along roadsides and found in 
pastures and fields in many places in 
New England. These Roses have attrae- 
tive single pink flowers which last a 
long time. They have orange-red hips 
and often colored foliage in the fall. 
Planted with Bayberry, Sweet Fern and 
similar plants they can be used to ad- 
vantage on home grounds, on slopes and 
in areas where the soil is poor. Rosa 
humilis may be hard to get but the other 
two Roses are available at 

If one wants wild or 
are taller than those 
many to fill any need. The three Roses 
above mentioned are rather dwarf and 
rarely get over 2 to 4 feet high at most. 
Taller varieties include, among many 
others, Rosa setigera (the Prairie Rose), 
Rosa spinosissima, R. rubiginosa (Sweet- 
brier). Rugosa is also valued for its 
hardiness and adaptability to adverse con- 
ditions.—New England Rose Society News 
Letter. 


the nurseries. 
* shrub Roses that 
named, there are 
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Write for description new models. Nine 

sizes—Power Hoes at $79.50 to 
heavy duty Hi-Wheels pulling 
10” and 12” plows. Equip- 
ment for cultivating, seed- 
ing, plowing, spray- 
\ ing, mowing, snow re- 
BA moval, etc. Time Pay. % 
by ment Plan. BOLENS, 
52120 Park St., 
“7 Washington, 


OUR 1941 DAHLIA CATALOG 


IS READY, Write Today! 


























It is important because it lists 
over 225 of the World’s finest 
varieties that are priced to 
make it a pleasure to both buy 
and grow them, 
BEST-EVER GARDENS 
Dept. F 


830 Pinewood Ave. Schenectady, N. Y. 





's ¥2d Mariqolds 


Red and Gold Hybrids 77 


Brilliant, early, bloom in 
8 weeks from seed andcon- 
tinue till frost. Sturdy, 
1\-ft. plants. Postpaid: 
Packet (60 seeds) 10c; 
160 Seeds for 25c; 
600 Seeds for $1. 
4 Bu urpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
7 --All aheet the finest flowers, vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 397 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


FLOWER POT PACKAGES 


Grow your garden plants 
in Pots 


50 2 inch Standard Flower Pots—$1.00 
50 2% inch Standard Flower Pots—$1.25 
















Express Collect 


Packed in _ substantial 
cartons to -insure safe 
delivery anywhere in 
. 

Other sizes available 





Send for prices 


The Cleveland Pottery Company 


Brooklyn Station Cleveland, Ohio 
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Classified Advertising Section 





RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Double English Violets 





DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color deep aa 50 
per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 











Baby Evergreens 





100, 1 yr. Chemical grown Colorado Blue Spruce, $2.00 post- 
paid. Bturdy little trees. Wide list evergreen seeds, seed- 





Electric Hot Beds 





INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, larger 
for market gardeners. Durable equipment. We grow baby 











lings, larger stock. Write. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. coe hee argo varjety. Write. Ransom Nursery 
Blueberries Eremurus 

THOUSANDS OF FINE PLANTS for your spring gardens. TOWER OF JEWELS—Beautiful beyond words. Stately 

We grow all our own, so can guarantee them true to name. pink, white, lemon, orange. Plant now. Bargain 1-2 yr., 

Quality plants sold with soil on roots for safety. 7 choice $1.00 per 10. Fairview Gardens (6), Foxlake, Wisconsin. 


varieties. U. S. Dept. of Agric. releases. Free folder. 
HOU STON ORCHARDS, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 


Bulbs 


BULBS—Tuberous Begonias—5 large tubers or 10 medium 
tubers for $1 postpaid—easily grown anywhere—planting 
instructions included. Ranunculus Asiaticus and A 

















Evergreens 





30 CONIFER SEEDLINGS only $1.00 postpaid. 5 Genuine 
Blue Spruce 2 year; 5 Siberian Larch, 10 White Pine, 10 
Red Pine 3 year old, 3-6 inches. Send for free circular. 
Jackson Nurseries, 295 Westbrook St., Portland, Maine. 











Coronaria, 70 niedium bulbs $1 postpaid, or 160 for $2 
postpaid. Plant when the ground thaws. Colored Calla 
Lilies—6 yellow Calla bulbs $1 postpaid or 2 Dwarf Pink 
Calla bulbs $1 postpaid. Gloxinias—1 each of 5 different 
colors $1 postpaid—grow them in your shady garden. Full 
cultural instructions and catalogue. Two $1 items for $1.90; 
Three $1 items $2.75; Six $1 items, $5.40. MILLIKEN 
NURSERIES, Box 52, Claremont, California. 








Cactus 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority for 12 
years. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size, $1.00. 

Both $1.75, all different. Labeled, cultural directions. 25c 

Dkg. Cactus Seed included. Dealers 15 years. TEXAS 
CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 











Carnations 





IMPORTED ENGLISH Hardy Border Carnations. 
plants, named, 
Write for list. 


Large 
Prize winning varieties, enormous blooms. 
Pratt’s Carnations, Renton, Wash. 








Chrysanthemums 


Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, Euro, an 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); G)adj- 


olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphiniu»— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Bovklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: § oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $2.00: 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the ise, 
— soe COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
on, N. Y. 








Iris 





START A wa, oe Iris. 40 Iris varieties labeled. a) 
different, $1.00. B ledo. Every color and blend 
imaginable. April LE GRON, 125 Amherst, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


oF EK, 





IRISES, Peonies and Hemerocallis. Spring me March 
and April. Beautiful catalog free. Quality stock. © 
Wassenberg, Rural, Van Wert, Ohio. 





TWICE BLOOMING [iRIS—write for beautiful free booklet 
illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties—100 at half regular price. Also lists 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GAR- 
DENS, Box 24, Beaverton, Oregon. 





—— 





Native Florida Plants 


GIANT CACTUS, Dwarf Cactus, Spanish Bayonet, Air 
Pine, Spanish Moss, Butterfly Orchid, Giant Evergreen 
Elephant Ear, Gay Feather (Liatris), 20c each, 8 plants, 
1 each. $1.40 postpaid. Free catalogue Tropical House 














Fertilizer Plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 
SHREDDED COW MANURE, 100 Ibs. $1.00, ton $17.50; H 
organic all-purpose fertilizer, 100 Ibs. $3.00, ton $50.00: Orchids 


Ferto-Pots, Rotenone, Oil Emulsion. Agents wanted. List 
free. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J. 








Flower Seeds 





FREE PACKET Giant Zinnias with catalog listing latest 
creations. Low Prices—liberal packets. W. F. Hammann, 
Seedsman, 928 Keil Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 








Gladiolus 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for our descriptive 





catalog. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Penn- 
sylvania. 
GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1941. Copy- 


righted. Trustworthy descriptions of trustworthy varieties. 

Low prices on the giants of Gladdom. Specific hybridized 

seed crosses. Authoritative show reports domestic and for- 

eign. Latest reported Symposium ratings. Ten year record 

of Grand Champions. Latest cultural data, many pages of 

— free on request. HERBERT EVANS, R. 7, Bedford, 
0. 








$1.00 SPECiALS—Hardy Korean, 5 colors, large flowered— 
12 plants your choice, labeled; or 25 surplus plants, un- 
labeled. 1 Pink Spoon free. John H. Breneman, Woodbury 
Heights, N. J. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY Bulbs, the world’s most 
popular Giadiolus and one 50c bulb of a new variety, $1.00 
postpaid. Catalog of —— Iris and Peonies free. Gelser 
Bros., Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 








BUTTERFLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, large single and semi- 
single, with quilled, twisted and fluted petals, curled and 
spoon tips, six inches across, early and mid-season, also 
Koreans, Catalog. CHRYSANTHEMUM ACRES, 1027 
Boynton, Glendale, California. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIAS—unlabelled, all different. 10 large flowering 
$1.00. 8 labelled, $1.29. ‘“‘“Garden Mixture’’, 10 assorted 
$1.10. Lists free. Reynolds, 450 River, Lakewood, N. J 


MICHIGAN'S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting World's 
finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. Write for 
catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, Mich. 




















12 DAHLIA ROOTS including Poms, Miniatures, large 
flowering varieties, our selection, all different, $2.50 post- 
paid. Catalogue on request. Far West Dahlia Gardens, 1239 
So. Verde St., Tacoma, Wash. 





DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. Send for your free 1941 price 
list of high quality, low priced Bulbs. Disease free. In- 
spected. Postpaid. Thayer’s Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, 
Mass. 


ZANT’S BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS. Michigan grown. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS Bulbs postpaid in 40 
gorgeous colors, $1.00. 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bargain 
list of newer Gladiolus. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 


100 No. 
prize winning varieties. 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 





{ SIZE GLADIOLUS $1.25, all colors and shades, 
Cash or C. O. D. Ernest J. Dent, 





ORCHIDS AND INDIAN DAHLIAS—12 different, gor- 
geous Dendrobiums, $10.00. 12 different, our own sone 
tional named Decorative and Cactus Dahlias, $18.50 and 
$14.50 respectively, post free. Illustrated Orchid por B 
Dahlias, Caladiums, Amaryllis, Achimenes list free. THE 
CHANDRA NURSERY, P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim 68, India. 








Plants 


ONE DOZEN CARNATION plants, dozen ig ye 
dozen Pansy, dozen Strawberry plants, 4 pkts. seeds, $2.7 
cash with order. Argyle Plants, Box 226, Amityville, N. Y. 


Phlox 


10 STRONG, FIELD GROWN Phlox, best varieties, for 
$1.00 postpaid. Also newest varieties of Chrysanthemums, 
Delphinium and other Perennials. Send for list. Ary Spek, 
Elmhurst, Tl. 




















Seeds 


STREPTOCARPUS SEED — From extra fine selection. 
Fresh, tested seed. Planting directions, 50c. Annie C. Robin- 
son, Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, 530 Silvergate Ave., Point 
Loma, California. 








25 DIFFERENT packets flower seed 25c. My catalog offers 
300 varieties, 12 packets 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 
Seattle, Wash. 





CORREVON OF SWITZERLAND. Fresh seeds of alpines 
and rare perennials, original packets, now stocked in 
America. Catalog CORREVON-AMERICAN, Dept. 4Z, 
Bridgeboro, New Jersey. 





GLADIOLUS: 8 each Beacon, Debonair, 
King Arthur, Polar Ice, $1.00; 50 mixed, 
list. Gladwood Gardens, Box 308, Richwood, 


Mildred Louise, 
$1.00. Write for 
Ohio. 





STOP WISHING 
Coralgiow, Beautiful Dream, Chamouny, 
verose, Century Lavender, only $1.50 postpaid. 
LUND, Cotati, Calif. 


2 each medium, Mataoka, Golden Arrow, 
Vista Bonita, Sil- 
FRANK 





100 GLADIOLUS—$1.00. Blooming size bulbs (one inch or 
larger). Assortment including Picardy, Bagdad, Lueifer, 
Brightside, Tangerine, Goldfinch, etc. First 100 orders re- 
ceive a 75c bulb free. CROIX FARMS, Hastings. Minn. 





NEW GLADS now at lower prices. Get our list. WEST- 
MORELAND GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 





GLADIOLUS—Ruffled, Laciniated and plain petaled, 5 va- 








Famous Coast to Coast. Mail card for 1941 bargain cata- rieties, labeled, 60 bulbs, $1.00. 100 mixed, $1.00 prepaid. 
log. Roots, plants, collections. Zant’s Wildwood Gardens, Write your wants. John McKibbin, Division St., Goshen, 
Dept. F, Grand Rapids, Mich. Ind. 

SPECIALS—a root of a fine 1941 introduction (value $7.00) 


free with each $5.00 order or over. Queen City roots 10c¢; 
others accordingly. Price list. Wolfe Dahlia Gardens, 
Athens, Mich. 





DAHLIA LIST free: Select 7 for $1.00; 11 for $1.00: 4 
extra stock for limited time. Wilson’s Dahlias, Philippi, 
Ww. Fe 





DAHLIAS, Roots & Plants—Pink Giant, Glamour, Lucifer, 
Progress, Flash, Carpe Diem, Sunrays, many others. Free 
list.) ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, 
Ohio. 





BARGAINS—Roots and plants, late introductions. Trial 
order will convince you, we lead in money value. Descriptive 
catalogue free. SELINGER’S DAHLIA GARDENS, 684 
Capital Ave. S. W., Battle Creek, Mich. 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS, 65 late introductions, 
18 introduced 1940, field or pot roots, plants and cuttings. 
Bargain price list free. 1259 North Mount St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





DAHLIA ROOTS, all varieties, complete list, postpaid. 
Glamour, Glamorous, Burch Foraker, Megan Callaghan, 
Gladys Clark, $1.50 each. Mayor Frank Otis, Sunrays, Pink 
Giant, Jeffersonian, Premier's Winsome, Earl Baldwin, 


$1.00 each, Robert F, Haussener, Palisades Park, New 
Jersey. 
102 FEBRUARY, 1941 


Greenhouse Seeds 





GREENHOUSE SEEDS, Plants and Bulbs. Many kinds to 
plant now for Spring flowering under glass. Free catalog. 
S. Cobb, Dept. K, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 








Herbs 





ATTENTION GARDEN LOVERS! Growing Herbs is a de- 
lightful hobby as told in booklet “ even unto the 


Hyssop .. .”’ Send 25c in coin for booklet and free packet 
experimental seeds. Kathryn Smoot DuQuoin, 1625 West 
50th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 





A CHARMING GARDEN of Herbs for $1.00, postpaid, 10 
regular packets assorted seed with 10 markers stamped with 
sowing guide. A complete package to start an herb garden 
with quaint design and plan, with instructions for sowing, 
cultivating, harvesting, drying and uses for herbs. An ideal 
kit for the enthusiast. Single packets 10c each. TWIN 
TREES GARDENS, Dept. F, Lynbrook, N. Y. 





FRAGRANT PATH COLLECTION, 9 varieties, labeled, 


$2.25. Kitchen Garden Collection, 9 varieties, $2.00, post- 
— Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, Dept. F, Ipswich, 
ass. 





PERENNIAL LUPINE, Edenhall Hybrids, 


q English type. 
Dwarf Hybrid Dahlia, fifty days from seed. 


Mammoth Del- 











phinium, Lavatera Lovliness, Senecio Elegans. Each 15¢ 
pkt. Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine. 

Special Offers 
SEND FOR LIST real bargains. Peonies, Phlox, Pop- 
pies, Dahlias, Glads, Raspberries, Strawberries and hardy 
Northern grown’ general nursery stock. The Kindig 
Nursery, Middlebury, Indiana. 





SOIL-S-GRO, 10c per package—Miniature tank 50c, with 
electric heater $1—Tank, heater and six packages $1.50 
Cash with order, money back guarantee. SOIL-S-GRO 
LABORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SPECIALS, Pink Ladyslippers, dozen $1.00: 6 Hepaticas, 
6 Columbine, $1.00. Gift plants free each order. Postpaid. 
Order from advertisement. Henderson's Botanical Gardens, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 





assorted 
30 Perennials; 30 Iris; 
Asters; 10 Cushionmums; 


$1.00 SPECIALS — all choice 
Perennials—40 Chrysanthemums; 
20 Phlox; 10 Hemerocallis; 10 
6 Peonies; 3 Waterlilies. 


List. Sunnyside Gardens, #292, 


Madison, Nebraska. 





THE BEST NEW hardy Chrysanthemums, Perennials, 
Fragrant Herbs, Rare Scented leaved Geraniums—6 differ- 
ent fragrant Geraniums, including lemon, peppermint and 
spice, $1.00. Havalook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





DAHLIAS—12 finest varieties, $1.00. Wildflowers, Dog’stooth 
Violet, Dutchman’s Breeches, Liatris, Mertensia, Mayapple, 
Polemonium, and many others. Dozen, $1.00. Mrs. Geo. 
Horton, Curryville, Mo. 





blooming size 


Any 5 collections $4.00 postpaid. F 


15 DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, five colors separate, labeled; j 


Chrysanthemums, all different, labeled; or lL 
Plants, all different, labeled, for $1.00. 
N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y. 


8 Hardy 
Choice Rockery 
Catalogue free. 








Sun Dials 








SUN DIALS, accurately designed; engraved with your fé- 
yorite motto. W. A. Whitfield, 18 Hilltop Road, Ashevi'leé, 
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Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES: Select from the largest collection in 
America, comprising 114 varieties in all types. Illustrated 
color sheet with special collection prices. 150 choice Herba- 
ceous varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Dept. 
Spring, Pennsylvania 


T, Sinking 








Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, Hardy, Tropical. Free blooming colors. 
Water plants, bog plants, margin plants; Pink and Yellow 
Lotus. Instructive list mailed. HOWELLS WATER GAR 
DEN, Shellman, Ga. 











Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 104) 


Phlox Subulata Starlight 


BOUT the only objection one could have 
d to modern Moss Phloxes, since they 
have gotten from the objectionable 
rose-pink of some oldtime varieties, is the 
spreading habit of many kinds which leads 
them to strew their sprawling growths over 
every small thing in their vicinity. A few 
kinds are, however, so restrained in growth 
that they can be put in the choicest com- 
pany with the assurance that they will stay 
where they are placed. The variety Star- 
light, or what I know as Leuchstern, is one 
of the latter, as you will know when I tell 
you that I have a six-year-old plant which 
is no larger than a saucer. It was noted 
in the catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
1306 St., Philadelphia, 
where it is justly described as being “of 
startling brilliance with charming large 
blooms of a bright salmon-pink.” 


away 


Spring Garden 


The new Marigold Pot O’Gold is par- 
bedding 


semi-dwarf, 


recommended for 


the 

compact, and begin to produce their 

big, full double, orange flowers 
earlier than any other Marigold 


ticularly 


because plants are 


Chrysanthemum, September Jewels 


T was only a question of time, of course, 

until plant breeders got the perennial 
Chrysanthemums stepped up to the annual 
tempo. That to 
plished in the new September Jewels which 
will appear in the forthcoming catalogue 
of Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 170 Dreer Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. In an advance notice of 
their 1941 novelties I read that this new 
strain of Chrysanthemum will, if sown in 


seems have been accom- 


early spring, produce flowers in early Sep- 
tember and continue to bloom until October 
That 


15. 


is heartening news, especially 


northern gardeners, but when they add that 


the Daisy-like flowers 


(to 3 inches 


across 


and with a double row of petals) come in 


a “gorgeous color range, tending towards 
the pastels,” the urge to possess them be- 
comes quite irresistibie. 
Tradescantia Brevicaulis 

r, Mrs. Mager’s interesting notes on 

“Rock Plants From the Prairies” on 
page 536 of the December issue excited 
you, you will welcome the news that Mit- 


chell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., list Tradescantia 


brevicaulis in its deep pink form. 
very useful plant to the gardener who has 
to contend with a poor dry soil. 


It is a 


It 


naturally in moist sandy soil in the part 
gf its range with which I am familiar, and 


then gets close to a foot in height; reduce 


the moisture and fertility and it may get 








to 


grows 








no taller than 3 or 4 inches, though the Poppy lovers will be intrigued with 
flowers remain about an inch across.  Be- o now ied thentifiel 4. Pesos Mad 
. . nM -] < “4 > as oO i al- 
cause of an early blooming season (April 7 : é: PP) : 
unt Mest ht te Guat weleniie 4 & caule Gartford Giant Art Shades. This 
northern gardener. strain of Iceland Poppy contains only 
soft pastel tones and none of the 
N T strong oranges and yellows 
ut rees 
barca in nut trees? As you no ‘request for the interesting catalogue of 
doubt know, these ornamental and eco- Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box FG 124, 
nomically important items are gaining Princess Anne, Md., will bring you details. 


favor 1 


‘apidly among home gardeners. 
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C. W. Woop 
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“A New Dreer 1941 Novelty 

The new Chrysanthemum ‘‘SEPTEMBER 
JEWELS’’—the most important advance 
since the introduction of the Korean 
Hybrids. September Jewels embody both 
early blooming and winter hardy characteris- 
tics. Sow seed early in spring for fall 
bloom from September 1 to October 15. 
Well-rounded plants from one to two feet 
tall simply covered with luxuriant blooms 
in the most exquisite range of colors. 
Delicate tones and the more rugged shades 
are superbly blended in such rich color 
schemes as: golden yellow, phlox pink, 
peach, persian lilac, coral pink, light jasper 
red, old rose, light orange, bittersweet pink, 
etc., 60c per packet postpaid. 


wits 


ca 

t airenmed® 
mm" in ‘‘All-America Selections’’ of flower seed 
items; or in plant novelties for 1941; or in any of 


gglection” 









the old favorites—the real flower-growing enthusiast 
is satisfied with only the finest in seeds, plants or 
bulbs. More than a century of Dreer service to suc- 
cessful gardeners is the assurance that it will pay 
you to ‘“‘GO DREER THIS YEAR.”’ 


Send for these flower seed winners from the 


1941 ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS: 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDS 

Petunia, Single Dwarf Compact First Lady. 
Pkt. 25c; 3 pkts. 65c. 
Petunia, All-Double Victorious Blue Brecade. 
Pkt. 50c; large pkt. $2.25. 
Petunia, Single Hybrida Radiance. Pkt. 25¢; 
large pkt. 75c. 
. Marigoid, Extra - Dwarf Double French Spry. 

Pkt. 25c; 3 pkts. 65c; 5 pkts. $1.00. 


BRONZE MEDAL AWARDS 


Pr r st 


5. Marigold, Giant Chrysanthemum Flowered Gold- 
smith. Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 

6. Phiox Drummondi Gigantea, Rosy Morn. Pkt. 
25c; large pkt. 75c. 

7. Zinnia, Lilliput or Pompon Black Ruby. Pkt. 


25c; large pkt. 75c. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


8. Marigold, Dwarf Double French Scarlet Glow. 
Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 


9. Petunia, Single Miniature Violet Gem. Pkt. 
25c; large pkt. 75c. 
10. Scabiosa, Double Semi-Tali Peace. Pkt. 25¢; 


large pkt. 75c. 


Send for DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 


More than a catalog . . . Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 


FREE TO YOU. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


171 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. @ 








FLOWER GROWER 


SUNN 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Bowman’s Root 


unobtrusiveness and ab- 

sence nurseries, have long con- 
spired against the popularity of the Bow- 
man’s Root, Gillenia trifoliata. I long 
despaired of living to see a change in these 
unfortunate conditions, but lately I have 
had faint hopes of a trend toward a keener 
appreciation of the quiet beauty of plants 
like this native. If one demands showiness 
of every plant in the garden, Bowman’s 
Root will have little appeal; on the other 
hand, if charm of graceful foliage (hand- 
somely cut and bronzed in this case) and 
airy carriage of small white or pink-tinted 
flowers for a month or more in early sum- 
mer appeals to one, then this plant will 
surely find a place in a partly shaded spot 
in one’s garden. The second factor—that 
of source of supply—is answered for the 
present by its appearance in the catalogue 
of E. C. Robbins, Gardens of the Blue Ridge, 
Ashford, N. C., which recently reached me. 


WO factors, 


from 


Miniature Greenhouses 


T is heartening news to hear that Stanley 

Cobb, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y., 
is putting his “Miniature 
the market. Being based on the principles 
of the continuous 
gardens which I have used for years, I can 
readily agree with Mr. Cobb that his prod- 
uct is going to fill a long-felt want in our 
garden work. The feature that I like best is 
their mobility, which allows one to move 
them from place to place with ease rather 
than renew the soil, as is necessary with 
coldframes and hotbeds, Mobility would be 
of little value, however, if they did not 
acceptably fill the roles, such as advane- 


rreenhouses” on 


cloches of European 


ing the flowering of early bulbs and peren- 
nials, the early sowing of seeds of vegetables 
and flowers, and the numerous other uses 
to which ordinary coldframes are put, for 
which they are made. That they do all 
these things at less cost per square foot 
than ordinary coldframes is also in their 
favor. 


Primroses 


ERHAPS no flower of spring is as 

much loved as the Polyanthus Primrose. 
Floriferous, easily grown and showy in a 
wide range of colors, it is a plant for every 
garden where a little shade is available. 
if the friend who reported the news to me 
is correct (and he usually is in his esti- 
mate of a plant’s value), the strain of 
Polyanthus offered in seeds by Marguerite 
R. Clarke, Clackamas, Ore., will add te the 
usefulness of these already valuable plants. 
Fresh seeds bought during the winter and 
planted outside at the first opportunity 
should germinate well next spring; if you 
wait until regular seed-planting time they 
may not come up until 1942, 


A Useful Booklet 


HEN I say that a lot of sales propa- 

ganda passes over this desk in the 
course of a year, I mean just that—passes. 
But when a piece like the Sudbury booklet 
(Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, South 
Sudbury, Mass.) on the care and use of 
the soil reaches me, it is here to stay. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to go into de- 
tails regarding its contents, except to say 
that it contains more usable information for 
a gardener than I have ever seen compressed 
into 32 small pages. 





The miniature greenhouse, or continuous cloche as it is called in England, is 
available in two styles. The standard one is left above, the barn type over 2 rows 
of lettuce is at right 
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Alyssum Violet Queen 


NE of the best new items that reached 

me last year (it came from Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, 601 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago) was the English selection of the 
annual Sweet Alyssum called Violet Queen 
If you missed it in 1940 you will do well, 
I believe, to put it at the head of your 
want list this year. It will not disappoint 
as Lilac Carpet, Lavender Queen, and other 
named strains did by fading under the hot 
summer sun, but will go on throughout 
the months, if it is sheared back after it 
begins to look worn and tired, producing 
a charming shade of bright violet flowers. 
A useful plant in all the roles ordinarily 
assigned Sweet Alyssum, it is especially 
good as an edging plant and very much so 
in combination with yellows and whites. 


Chrysanthemum, Little Bob 


T would be impossible for the home 
gardener who is not a Chrysanthemum 
specialist to keep up to date on the large 
number of new varieties that are introduced 
yearly. And that is unfortunate, because 
the really good ones are apt to be missed in 
the confusion. If Little Bob, which Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, are featuring in 
their current catalogue, is overlooked, you 
will be missing a variety of much promise. 
I cannot speak of its hardiness, but its 


little, bronzed mahogany buttons which 
almost completely cover the low, wide 


mound in early autumn would be worth 
coddling in case the plant is tender to cold. 


Jujube 


MONG the interesting items noted dur- 
ing the first reading of the 1940 cata- 
logue of the Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 
329 T. W., Galesburg, Michigan, was the 
fact that it lists plants of the Jujube or 
Chinese Date. I have long been interested 
in this fruit from a gastronomical stand- 
point and am glad to know, as no doubt 
many others will be, that it is available 
in nurseries. The limiting factor of tem- 
perature may deny the plant to me; yet 
their statement that it has withstood 22 
degrees below zero without injury gives me 
hope. 


A Tiny Linaria 


F I were restricted to one Linaria, I think 

I would, in face of the beauty of the 
best strains of the annual L. marocanna 
hybrids and the usefulness of the perennial 
L. origanifolia, unhesitatingly choose the 
little Spanish annual L. broussonnetti. I 
say that, too, after growing it in all kinds 
of situations and associations for ten years 
or more. Always its little mounds which 
rarely exceed a height of 6 inches and are 
covered with biack-spotted, orange-lipped 
yellow Snapdragons from late spring until 
late autumn excite my admiration. Do not 
overlook it among the countless good things 
in Pearce’s (Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
N. J.) catalogue. 
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